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Chapter I. 

"IN THE ISLE CALLED PATMOS." 

^N the coast of Asia Minor, in the iEgean Sea, and 
some forty miles south-west of Ephesus, lies a barren 
island of thirty miles circumference. To that lonely 
island, towards the close of the reign of Domitian, 
was banished the aged and beloved Apostle John. To 
Patmos — now Palmosa — ^because of " the word of God and 
the testimony of Jesus Christ," this last of the apostles 
was condemned, there to labour in the mines, or closely 
to be shut up in a dungeon, as the manner of the Romans 
was in the punishment of criminals. 

It was criminal, then, to believe that the Scriptures 
are the inspired and infallible record of the truth of God, 
and in the great facts of the redemption of men by the 
Son of God incarnate. This was the sole reason why 
John was apprehended, tried, condemned — here separated 
from the work and fellowship of the Christian Church. 
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8 THE SCOTTISH PATHOS. 

And yet| on this island, and in these circumstances, 
John was filled with the Spirit of God, and made 
instrumental most fully to advance the Saviour's glory. 
Banished from the society of brethren beloved in the Lord, 
and arrested in his mission of mercy to mankind, he had 
discoveries of the Divine purposes and their fulfilment so 
presented to his mind and heart, as to elevate his soul 
with heavenly delight. And then, the glory of Christ, 
with the surpassing glory of His kingdom in its final 
triumph over every system, especially over the great 
antichristian system — Babylon the Great, the mother of 
harlots — ^was, through John, declared to the church of all 
time. 

In the isle that is called Patmos, John was made to 
understand that all his affliction was "light, and, as it 
were, but for a moment," while it wrought out for him " a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." Claiming 
the sympathy of all fellow-believers by the declaration, 
first, that he occupied common ground with them as a 
brother exposed to persecution "for Christ and His 
truths"; and then that he had experienced this special 
form of trial — ^banishment to this lone isle because of 
attachment and testimony to the personal dignity and 
saving efficacy of the work of Christ — he not only craves 
attention, but gives an example of sufiering patience. A 
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peculiar blessedness is theirs who earnestly attend to the 
prophetic revelations given on the isle by inspiration of 
God through His servant — ^because their fuL&lment is at 
hand. Abundant grace and peace for all the branches of 
the universal church of Jesus Christ is the burden of 
John's heart's desire and prayer; and "in the isle" John 
had comfortable assurance that the prayer was heard, and 
would be fully answered. Breathing the air, as at times 
leaving his cell, and on the rock and surveying the wide 
expanse of ocean that lay around him — especially in the 
Spirit on the Lord's Day — the soul of the banished Apostle 
expanded and swelled with rapturous delight in view of the 
full tide of grace and peace enjoyed throughout all time, 
and then perfectly and unitedly above. No longer there- 
fore for himself alone, but for the entire Churdi of the 
Redeemed on earth and in heaven, from that loved and 
yet spiritually joyous heart on the rock arose the grand 
Christian doxology : — 

"Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
OUR SINS IN His own blood, and hath made us kings 

AND priests JT^TO GOD AND HiS FATHER. To HiM BE 
GLORY AND DOMINION FOR EVER AND EVER. AmEN." 
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Chapter II. 

THE PATMOS IN SCOTLAND. 

WO hoary sentinels stand on guard at .the outer gate- 
ways of the chief cities of Scotland — Ailsa Craig on the 
estuary of the Clyde, and the Bass Rock on that of the 
Forth. The Bass cannot but be regarded as the Patmos 
of Scotland. Of all the spots that have been hallowed by 
patriotic Christian devotion, none can equal in interest this 
bleak bare rock that frowns defiance on the roaring biUows. 
Still, and ever, it is and shall be radiant with the memory 
of those heroic martyrs who were there incarcerated " For 
the^Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ." Its 
appearance arrests and stimulates to thought — standing 
some 420 feet above sea level, with, in addition, 200 feet 
beneath — it manifests in 

" Its life the two eternities, 
The last in air, the former in the deep ; 
First with the whales — ^last with the eagle skies. 
Drowned was it— till an earthquake made it steep, 
Another cannot bow its giant size.^' 
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FORMATION OF THE ROCK. 

As other islands in the Firth of Forth, the Bass consists 
of one mass of trap rock, which, as lava, at some distant 
period of the world's history burst forth through the sur- 
rounding strata. Then the mountains ascended and the 
valleys descended to the place appointed for them ; or, as 
it is given in the metrical version of the Psalms, speaking 
of God's formation of the earth in its present condition : — 
(Psalm 104. 6-8.) 

**Thou didst it cover with the deep, 

As with a garment spread ; 
The waters stood above the hills, 

When thou the word but said. 
But at the voice of thy rebuke 

They fled, and would not stay : 
They, at thy thunder's dreadful voice 

Did haste them fast away. 
They by the mountains do ascend, 

And by the valley ground 
Descend, unto that very place 

Which thou for them didst found." 

" We may hear, deep from the abyss," says Hugh Miller, 
" the growlings as of a subterranean thunder, loud enough 
to drown the nearer sounds of both wave and current. 
And now, as the huge kraken lifts its enormous back 
over the waves, the solid strata beneath rise from the 
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12 THE SCOTTISH PATMOS. 

bottom in a flat dome, crusted with shells and corals, and 
dark with alga^. The billows roll back, — the bared strata 
heave, and crack, and sever, — a dense smouldering vapour 
issues from the opening rents and fissures, — and now the 
stormy pavement is torn abniptly asunder, like some mil- 
dewed curtain seizeil rudely by the hand, — a broad sheet 
of flame mounts sudden as lightning through the opening 
a thousand fathonos into the sky, — 

* Inf uriAte molten rooka and flaming globes, 
Mount high aboye the douda * — 

and the volcano is begun. Meanwhile the whole region 
around, far as the eye can reach, heaves wildly in the throes 
of Plutonic convulsion. Above many a rising shallow, the 
sea boils and roars, as amid the skerries of some rocky bay 
open to the unbroken roll of the ocean in a time of tempest. 
Waves of translation, produced at once in numerous centres 
by the sudden upheaval of the bottom, meet and conflict 
under canopies of smoke and ashes ; the light thickens as 
the reek ascends, and amid the loud patter of the ejected 
stones and pumice, as they descend upon the sea, — ^the 
roaring of the flames, — the rending of rocks, — the dash of 
waves, — and the hollow internal grumblings of earthquake, 
—dark night comes down upon the deep. 
** Vast extending periods pass away ; there are alternate 
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pauses and paroxysms of convulsion ; and ere the Plutonic 
agencies, worn out in the struggle, are laid fairly asleep, and 
the curtain again rises, — ^the scene is changed. Of the old 
sedimentary rocks there remain in a wide tract only a few 
insulated beds, half buried in enormous accumulations of 
volcanic debris, — debris stratified by the waves, and con- 
solidated into a tolerably adhesive tuff by the superincum- 
bent pressure, and here traversed by long dikes of basalt, 
and there overlaid, by ponderous beds of greenstone. The 
Bass now towers before us, a tall conical hill deeply indented 
atop by the now silent crater, — its slopes formed of loose 
ashes and rude fragments of ejected rock, and with the 
flush of sulphur, here of a deep red, there of a golden 
yeUow, still bright on its sides." 

TYPICAL INTEREST. 

"The early geological history of a district," the same 
eloquent writer goes on to say, " often seems typical of its 
subsequent civil history. If very disturbed, — if the trap 
rocks broke out from below, and tilted up its strata in a 
thousand abrupt angles, steep precipices and yawning 
chasms, — the chance is as ten to one, that there succeeded, 
when man came upon the scene, a history scarce less dis- 
turbed, of fierce wars, protracted sieges, and desperate 
battlea The stormy morning, during which merely the 
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14 THE SCOTTISH PATMOS. 

angry elements contend, is succeeded in almost every in- 
stance by a stormy day, maddened by the turmoil of human 
passion. It is amid these centres of geologic disturbance, 
— the natural strongholds of the earth, — that the true 
battles of the race, — ^the battles of civilization and civil 
liberty, have been successfully maintained by handfuls of 
hardy men, against the despot-led myriads of the plains. 

"This dusky and black rock, — whose cliffs look as if 
composed of the whitest chalk, a friable white crust being 
spread over all — has been chiefly strong on the side of 
despotic tyranny. Associated in earliest literature with 
lying legendary miracles, giving a prince into captivity, 
incarcerating the best and bravest of Scottish Christian 
patriots whose consciences repelled the demands of tyrant 
rulers ; and last of Scottish soil to acknowledge that Re- 
volution which gave to Great Britain her prized and tested 
happy Constitution. Why should that Rock call forth 
feelings of grateful veneration ? It is because virtue does 
possess a transmutative power. The death of patriots and 
heroes under the hands of public executioners, confers 
honour on scaffolds and gibbets. The prison-cells of 
martyrs and confessors breathe forth recollections of the en- 
durance of the persecuted, that absorb all those harsher 
associations which link on to the memory of the persecutor. 
Nay, even instruments of fierce torture come to be regarded 
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less as the repulsive mementoes of a ruthless cruelty than 
as the valued relics of a high heroism An 1 hence the 
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interest that attaches to the Bass. We look back on the 
rock itself as a sort of stepping-stone by which to ascend 
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to these scenes of ready sacrifice, firm endurance, and high 
resolve. How very poor would not the national history 
become, were all its records of resembling purport and 
character to be blotted out ! The evil of the past has 
served but to enhance its good." * 

ITS POSITION AND APPEARANCE. 

The Scottish Patmos maybe discerned in the magnificent 
panorama that surrounds the beholder on the Calton Hill, 
or Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh. There 

** Traced like a map the landscape lies 

In cultured beauty stretching wide. 
There Pentland*s green acclivities — 

There ocean with its azure tide — 
There Arthur's Seat, and gleaming through 

The southern wing, Dunedin blue ! 
While in the Orient, Lammer's daughters — 

A distant giant range are seen — 
North Berwick Law, with cone of green. 

And Bass among the waters." 

Standing insulated about three and a-half miles from 
North Berwick, the Rock may be visited by boat from 
Canty Bay, a mile and a half further east, where the farmer 
of the Bass resides. Although this is not possible when 



* Geology of the Baes, in ** The Bass Bock. 
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THE PATMOS IN SCOTLAND. 17 

there is a swell upon the waters, there being no crane by 
which to elevate from the sea now. From Leith also, in 
the summer season, a steam-boat frequently gives to pas- 
sengers the opportunity of scanning the rock as it sails 
around its mile of circumference. * 

The Bass was, in the 16th century, described as a won- 
derful crag, arising within the sea, with so narrow and 
straight a passage that no ship or boat may arrive but only 
at one part of it. It cannot be taken by any engines of 
men. In it are coves as profitable for defence as if they 
had been built by crafty industry. Everything that is in 
that crag is full of admiration and wonder — (Boece.) 

Similar, but more detailed, is the description given of 
this sea-girt prison-house by Mr Fraser of Brea, in the 
17th century. He wrote that " the Bass is a very high 
rock in the sea, two miles distant from the nearest point 
of land which is south of it. Covered it is with grass on 
the uppermost part thereof, where is a garden where herbs 
grow, with some cherry trees, of the fruit of which I several 
times tasted. Below which garden there is a chapel for 
divine service, but in regard no minister was allowed for it, 
the ammunition of the garrison was kept therein. Landing 
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18 THE SCOTTISH PATMOS. 

here is very difficult and dangerous ; " for if any storm 
blow ye cannot enter, because of the swelling waves, which 
beat with wonderful noise upon the rock, and sometimes 
in such violent manner that the broken waves, reverberat- 
ing on the rock with a mighty force, have come up the 
walls of the garrison, on the court before the prisoners' 
chamber, which is 20 cubits height. And with a full sea 
must you land ; or, if it be ebb, you must be either cranned 
up, or climb with hands and feet up some steps artificially 
made on the rock, and must have help besides of those who 
are on the top of the rock, who pull you up by the hand. 
Nor is there any place of landing but one about the whole 
rock, which is of circumference some three-quarters of a 
mile. Here you may land on a fair day and full sea 
without great hazard, the rest of it on every side being so 
high and steep. Only on the south side thereof the rock 
falls a little level, where you ascend several steps till you 
come to the governor's house, and from that, some steps 
higher you ascend to a level court where a house for 
prisoners and soldiers is; whence, likewise by mndings 
cut out of the rock, there is a path leading you to the top 
of the rock." 

The seven acres of ground on the top of the Bass consists 
of three sloping acclivities towards the south, with preci- 
pices between. The lowest is occupied by the fortress 
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now in ruins. This sinks slopingly to the sea as described, 
affording the only landing place. The mid-terrace, situated 
immediately above the cave in the rock, furnishes the site 
of the ancient chapel ; while on the upper and largest 
acclivity, and lying beneath the summit, is a levelled rect- 
angular enclosure, once the garden of the isle. 

The face of the perpendicular rocks all around are 
covered with ledges where solan geese and other sea fowl 
build their nests ; and from whence they rise soaring in 
multitudes into the air. 

At the present, as in former summers, 

" The air is dikit with the fowles, 
That come with yammeris and with yowles, 
With shrykking, screeking, skymming scowles. 
And meikle noyis and showtes." 

The soil of these terraces is thus enriched by the guano 
of centuries. Consequently, as there is no true spring on 
the isle, the well is only fed by the frequent rains, which 
along with the dripping from the soaking soil, yields at 
best only " a corrupted water." 





Chapter III. 
EARLY DAWN UPON THE ROCK. 

'HAT sentinel of the Forth reminds of /our distinct 
periods of experience in Scottish story. First, it 
takes us back to the early dawn of light and peace. 
This was followed by a darkness more intense than 
before. Then came a time of fiercest persecution, and that 
finally resulted in our present possession of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

The Early Dawn of light and peace is not indistinctly 
hinted at by the ruined chapel in connection with tra- 
ditionary accounts of Baldred of the Bass. The mason 
work of its most ancient part is found to consist of stones 
laid on whatever beds or angles they chance to fit. This 
gives an indication that then an erection must have been 
formed, according to their custom, on this rocky isle. Con- 
necting this peculiarity of the rude masonry of the Culdee 
period with the accounts that have come down regarding 
Baldred, it is found that the rocky sentinel was very early 
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selected as a retreat from whence to hear witness to the 
truth of the Christian faith. As nature evidently designed 
the rock not only as a secure home for sea fowl, but as a 
bulwark of freedom and refuge for the oppressed, — in those 
times of barbaric warfare, it was selected as the retirement 
of those devoted Culdees, who sought in such places to fill 
their minds and hearts with the Word and will of God ; 
from whence they issued, as they found brief seasons of 
calm, to instruct their fellow man in the knowledge of the 
way of life. Baldred made the Bass his study, there 
meditating on the Scriptures, and holding communion with 
God. Thence he issued, when waves of ocean and of 
human strife would suflFer, to preach the Gospel to the 
people of the Lothians. 

Baldred has been termed a saint, and claimed as one of 
her sons by the modem Church of Kome. Than this 
nothing can be more absurd. The Culdees had nothing in 
common with that corrupt system. Even that retirement, in 
their case was an absolute necessity. The fables told by 
popish historians of miracles by Baldred, as of lifting, 
moving, and resettling a rock, and of his body becoming three 
after death, that three parishes might claim the virtue of 
his relics — are all part and parcel of the lies propagated by 
that mystery of iniquity. That ridiculous story proclaimed 
that — 
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^^ Each load was borne most pompously, 

Decked with its cross and rosary, 
While, one by one three corpses lay 

Like twin brothers, transformed to clay, 
^Moulded so nicely to each other, 

The eye no difference might discover. 
And as the tapers flickered dim, 

The features looked uncouth. 
They raised the sheet from Baldred's face, 

They turned the corpses where they lay ; 
In each his features clearly trace. 

Crowned with a tuft of silvery gray." 

Baldred lived at the close of the sixth and died at the 
beginning of the seventh century (a. d. 606), ere popery 
had fully developed ; and there is ample evidence that the 
Culdees claimed connection with the Eastern rathcx' than 
with ihe Western Church — ^that they were not monks in 
the Romish acceptation of the term, but were simply 
Presbyters who held and taught the doctrines of grace, as 
unfolded in God's infallible Word. 
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Chapter IV. 

THE BLACKNESS OF DAKKNESS. 

^FTTIMES the Bass Kock is enshrouded by thick dark 
clouds. It cannot be discerned from shore or passing 
ship. Persons standing upon it can behold nothing 
but the dim surroundings of ocean and surging 
waves, which for the time cut off connection from the 
active, selfish, or sympathetic and soul cheering circle of 
humanity. 

As the Bass then, so it was with Scotland from the end 
of the eleventh till the middle of the sixteenth centuries. 
When Malcolm Canmore had not only welcomed the Saxon 
and popish princess Margaret, with lords and retainers, who 
fled north at the time of the Norman conquest — ^but had 
set her as Queen upon the throne, — a thorough and rapid 
change passed over the land. By force or fraud the Culdees 
were compelled to conform to popish usages, or were 
driven from their possessions. And then, under Canmore's 
sons, who in succession sat upon the Scottish throne, papal 
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organizations, power, pride, and profligacy, went on increas- 
ing in their debasing influence day by day and year by 
year. If Dr. M'Crie's Kfe of Knox be consulted, it will be 
seen what were the eflfects of the triumph of the papacy 
then in Scotland ; and in every truthful record it is pro- 
claimed that, whether as regards civil or ecclesiastic matters, 
this was the darkest period of our history. A few lights 
appeared, but they were either visible to very few, or they 
served to imfold the blood-thirsty cruelty of Rome to any 
who dared to preach or profess the pure gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Paul Crawer, the good physician from Bohemia, 
perished in the flames, as did the early reformers Patrick 
Hamilton, Gteorge Wishart, and others. Meanwhile, 
Wycliffites and Lollards had spoken and sung, and prayed, 
in secret ; and these sighs and cries entered into the ears 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth. 

The problem of civil freedom from the assumed do- 
minion of England, was then being solved by the sword ; 
and in its solution the Bass had its share — its owner, " the 
good Robert Lauder, the great Laird of Congleton and the 
Bass," having accompanied Wallace in some of his enter- 
prises. So says " Blind Hany," an old minstrel historian, 
who had sung of these stirring themes in noble halls and 
cottage homes. " Robert Lauder," whom Wallace met at 
Musselburgh, " keeped his place well, and neither Enight, 
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Squire, nor Lord could persuade him to be at peace with 
EJdward. He afterwards keeped the castle in the Isle of 
the Bass." Wallace conferred on him the lands of Stanton, 
that belonged to Sir Aymer Vallance. 

Standing on the pleasant high point of land at the North 
Berwick port or pier, with our eye upon the Bass, to think 
of the burial of that " good good Kobert Lauder," on the 
spot on which we stand, in the year 1311, as the inscription 
on his flat tombstone told, carries our thoughts back to the 
noble self-sacrificing and persevering devotion of Wallace, 
Bruce, and their mighty followers. And this ought 
not merely to excite to grateful feelings, but also to 
stimulate, that true liberty may at once be conserved and 
extended. 

This ancient stronghold of the Picts, although the pos- 
session of the Landers — ^in whose family it remained for 
five centuries-^was nevertheless claimed and held by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews. This was doubtless on the ground 
that the Culdee Baldred lived upon the rock ; for, on one 
pretext and another, that avaricious system claimed and 
held well nigh one half of the wealth and land of the king- 
dom. Hence, five years after the burial of that " good, 
good" laird, it is found that a charter was granted (1316) 
by William de Lambert, Bishop of St. Andrews, that the 
existing Robert Lauder might possess his part of the Bass. 
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Then, of course, the chapel hail been re-erected or repaired, 
and was at times used for popish worship. 

In the fifteenth century, the fortress and garrison being 
employed in the war against England, a remarkable episode 
took place. Robert III. had placed his son, afterwards 
James I., in the Bass, in order to be safe from the designs 
of his uncle, the Duke of Albany (1405). By a French 
vessel the young prince was at length being conveyed 
from thence to France. When at Flamboro Head, the 
vessel was boarded by the English, and the Scottish prince 
was carried into captivity, which lasted for seventeen years. 
On the report reaching the aged monarch in the castle of 
Rothesay, he died of a broken heart. 

On the return and ascension of the king (James I.) the 
Bass became the receptacle of a distinguished prisoner 
(1424). This was Walter Stewart, the eldest son of the 
Duke of Albany, who had acted as Regent. • His father the 
duke was at the same time sent prisoner to Caerlaverock, 
and the duchess to the castle of Tantallon, opposite to the 
Bass. The father told the son that since he would not 
obey his parents, another would be brought whom both 
would be bound to obey. And it was so. That father and 
his two sons were beheaded at Stirling. The barbarity of 
the times was seen in presenting the heads of her husband 
and sons to the duchess at Tantallon, when also her forti- 
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tude was manifested. The old lady cried out with tears 
that " they died worthily, if that which was laid against 
them was true." 

In the sixteenth century the Bass was described as a 
castle in Lothian fortified by nature in the most extraor- 
dinary manner (1525). Along with other strongholds it was 
visited (in 1548) by French officers, who declared that they 
had never seen in any country, nor in any prince's do- 
minions, so many native strengths as was within the realm 
of Scotland. 

At length the thick clouds began to break, and by means 
of " the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus," Scotland 
was made truly free. By solemn Covenant Bands, entered 
into by the national leaders of the people, animated and 
directed by Scotia's uncrowned king — John Knox, — the 
Reformation was effected. Thereafter, it was found (1576) 
that as there were few or no inhabitants requiring instruc- 
tion in the first principles of the oracles of God — " the Bass 
and Auldham, need na reiders." 




Chapter V. 
"AT ANY PRICE/' 

ROM the time of the Reformation, until it became the 
Bastile of Scotland, the Bass gave occasional rever- 
berations to the voice of despotic authority which 
the Stuarts uttered from the throne. James VI., 
in visiting the rock in 1581, determined to possess it 
" at any price." But the Lauder of that day had more re- 
gard for his ancestral possessions, than to give way 
even for such an equivalent. His reply is worthy of note, 
as being at once courteous and firm : — " Please your majesty, 
you must e'en resign it to me, for I'll have the auld craig 
back again." It was dearer to his heart than money ; and 
as for that ahsolutism of the throne, it could in no case 
be acknowledged ; for therein lay the secret of that long 
continued conflict between monarch and people, that ran 
through the Stuart dynasty until its ignominious fall. It 
is true that, in it all, a mixture obtained of things sacred 
and civil ; but it is no less true that on the one side it was 
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a struggle for Prelacy as the handmaid of absolute royal 
authority ; and on the other for Presbytery as the symbol 
of freedom in all its aspects. That form of church policy 
was no less hated, because its discipline was beyond the 
endurance of a haughty feudal nobility and a despotic 
monarch. But, behind these outposts the keen-sighted 
leaders of the Church — ^Andrew Melville, Robert Bruce, 
Alexander Henderson, and the later Covenanters — ^be- 
held the secret and settled determination to restore Popery 
to power ; and by its means reduce an^w the nation to the 
ignorance, imbecility, and helplessness of slavery. It was 
on_ this account that James VI. shook as an aspen leaf 
under the withering rebuke of Melville, tugging at his 
sleeve, and fled also indignantly to Linlithgow, from the 
courtly admonitions of Bruce. 

That design was not less symbolized in the claim put 
upon the Rock in 1626, by Charles I. He ordered the 
Court of Session to " prosecute our right concerning the 
Bass with all expedition." The Rock has passed from its 
ancient possessors of the name of Lauder, from hand to 
hand ; but Charles had no more right to it than any of his 
subjects. This claim was as preposterous as to dominate over 
the consciences of his people. And, only by the demands 
and actions of those who pledged themselves in solemn 
covenants to God and one another, in order to the extirpa- 
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tion of the Popery that lay behind Prelacy, was he com- 
pelled to desist from his attempt to enforce a pro-Popish 
Ritual and Hierarchy upon the nation. 

The deceptive purpose of Charles emphatically revealed 
itself. True, he, with right hand lifted up to the God 
of heaven, had sworn to rule as a constitutional monarch 
"according to the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant ;" and after ten years of fruitless 
exile he said, "I will swear, — I will swear." Yes! but 
only to forswear. He lived thereafter eager to destroy the 
Covenants and the Covenanters, as the slaughter of 18,000 
of his best subjects proved. Secretly pledged all the while 
to Popery, he quenched, as far as he could, these lights in 
the life-blood of the nation, and died with a Popish wafer 
in his throat. 

A REFUGE FOR CHURCH RECORDS. 

When Charles II. was driven into exile by Cromwell, 
the Bass became a depositary of documents in a way that 
almost foreshadowed its more intimate connection with the 
struggle that was going on for Protestant truth and freedom. 
It seems to have been formerly used as a place of conceal- 
ment of important documents, in a time of danger ; so the 
Church Records were sent thither (1650) when Cromwell's 
army lay in the Lothians, prior to the dread battle of 
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Dunbar, with a request " that the Bass might be made 
secure for the registers, as it had been in a former day of 
calamity." Its owner, the Laird of Waughton, had con- 
sented; but the Bass, as well as other places of strength, 
were made to yield to Oliver by the orders of "the 
uncrowned king." The records were forwarded to the 
Tower of London in the following year. Their after his- 
tory is to be lamented, as thereby much that would have 
been deeply interesting and important has been concealed. 
Returned to Scotland, these records were thereafter trans- 
mitted to London, where (1834) they perished in the 
conflagration of the House of Commons. 

SECURED FOR A PRISON. 

From the hands of the Laird of Waughton, the Bass had 
passed into those of Sir Alexander Ramsay, Provost of 
Edinburgh. The renegade Lauderdale — for as Lord Mait- 
land he had been one of the Commissioners of the Presby- 
terian Church to the Westminster Assembly — secured its 
purchase for the Crown. The "Account of Scotland's 
grievances" says : — " Sir Andrew Ramsay, having neither 
for a just price nor by the fairest means, got a title to a 
bare insignificant rock in the sea called the Bass, and to a 
public debt, both belonging to the Lord of Waughton ; 
my Lord Lauderdale, to gratify Sir Andrew, moves the 
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king, upon the pretence of this public debt, and that the 
Bass was a place of strength (like to a castle in the moon), 
and of great importance (the only nest of solan geese in 
these parts), to buy the rock from Sir Andrew at the rate 
of £4000 sterling; and then obtains the command and 
profits of it, amounting to more than £100 sterling yearly, 
to be bestowed upon himself." This was in the year 1671. 
There were no lack of prisons in Scotland, but these were 
crowded with men and women who were incarcerated for 
conscience sake, until there was no room to put any more : 
while the more fiercely the Covenanters were persecuted 
the more they multiplied. Hence, alike for their own ad- 
vantage and that of the designs of crown and council, 
Lauderdale and Ramsay " were kind to one another upon 
his majesty's expenses." This secure castelated fortress, 
nigh to the capital, was esteemed a fitting Bastile for the 
so called refractory and contumacious leaders of the people. 

THE ACTUAL PRICE. 

Passing over, for a moment, the dissolute and bloody 
reign of Charles, it is found that James VII. ascended the 
throne "a professed papist"; and that he ruled simply in 
order to carry out his idea of securing conformity to popish 
despotism. As Duke of York he had declared that there 
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never would be peace until all the country south of the 
Forth was turned into a hunting field. Hence his butchery 
of men in the fields by soldiers without form of process or 
law — ^their transportation as slaves, and his deceptive tol- 
erations from which the Cameronians were carefully 
excluded, and by which vast multitudes of ministers and 
people were tempted to make shipwreck of conscience. 
Regard the matter as we may — put on the one side the 
demand for the maintenance of the public peace, and on 
the other any enforcement of the Covenants or other flaws 
on the part of the Covenanters — ^there still remains the 
fact that this long continued and patiently endured struggle 
was in opposition to a combination of evils — the top-stone 
of which was the triumph of popish despotism. And it 
was because this was ever kept prominently in view, pro- 
tested against and made the object of sworn organised 
resistance and of national declaration and remonstrance — 
that God in His marvellous providential overtumings gave 
the award of victory to the principles and contendings of 
the " faithful remnant" of his persecuted people. " At any 
price " the Stuarts aimed at and secured the restoration of 
popish despotism ; and that price proved to be the loss of 
the crown and kingdom. When he "fled the kingdom," the 
dethroned king was popularly known on the continent as 
" the man who threw away three kingdoms for a mass." 




Chapter VI. 

WITHIN THE PRISON-HOUSR 

IMES of persecution for conscience sake have left their 
imprint most deeply upon that rock amidst the 
waters. The Scottish Patmos speaks to every age of 
the heroic endurance of very many, the servants of 
Jesus Christ, who in its dens had " trial of cruel mockings, 
bonds and imprisonment, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented — of whom the world was not worthy." And there 
"a good report through faith" they obtained, in order that 
some better thing might by God be provided for their 
descendants. (Heb. 11. 86-38.) 

HOW MANY? 

I^ is impossible to state accurately the number of those 
fco Were incarcerated on that lone sea-girt rock, as they 
^^^tenced and sent thither in bands. The probability 
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is that they may have exceeded a hundred. It is certain 
that at the least from forty to sixty endured there the gall 
and wormwood of that most dreadful imprisonment. And 
it must be noted that of these only four were properly 
criminals. A Quaker, who had acted very disorderly at 
Leith; a popish priest, under some criminal charge; a 
curate, whose zeal ran beyond bounds against the Test ; 
and a preacher, who, misinterpreting passages of Old 
Testament Scripture, had endeavoured to assassinate the 
" traitor" Sharp, comprised the four who alone were charge- 
able with actions contrary to the just and good laws of the 
land. With these exceptions, all the others were pious and 
peaceable Presbyterians — mostly ministers, loyal citizens, 
who suflfered there because of steadfast adherence to their 
engagements in the promotion of Scotland's Covenanted 
work of Reformation. Let us inquire, — Who then were 
they that were thus counted worthy to suffer in this 
Scottish Patmos ? We go on the rock and tarry ; revisit it 
from the year 1673 till 1688, the courtyard and the cells; 
we talk and walk with them as two and two they are per- 
mitted, in mist, storm, or sunshine, to perambulate the 
height above. Thus we gain some knowledge of the per- 
sonal history, the character, testimony, and the suflferings 
of those who were in the isle called the Bass for the Word 
of God and the Testimony of Jesus Christ. 
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ROBERT GILLESPIE. 

In April, of the year 1673, on a cold but rather calm day 
we enter a boat that is putting oflf from th^ rocks in a little 
bay, beneath the cliffs on which Tantallon Castle stands. 
Our request to visit the rock is granted by the boatmen ; 
and, as they unfurl the sail and the boat glides over the 
waves, we narrowly scan the soldiers and their prisoner — 
ask what he has been guilty of, but receive no satisfactory 
reply. At length the landing place is reached, and follow- 
ing these parties we spring upon the rocks, and ascending, 
find ourselves in the courtyard, and in the presence of the 
deputy-governor, to whom the soldiers deliver a sealed 
packet. Maitland opens it and reads aloud : — 

" The Lords of his Majesty's Privy Council having con- 
sidered the confession of Mr Robert Gillespie, prisoner in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh : That upon Sunday last he did 
keep and preach in a Conventicle (i.e., a meeting for 
Divine worship or the preaching of the Gospel) in the town 
of Falkland ; and that albeit he was never lawfully or- 
dained, he hath taken upon him to preach upon a pretended 
unlavrful license, and that he hath refused to answer to 
such interrogators as were put to him by those of the 
Council appointed to examine him, whereby he has con- 
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travened the laws and acts of Parliament and Council : Do 
therefore ordain the said Mr Robert Gillespie to be carried 
to and kept prisoner in the Isle of the Bass during the 
Council's pleasure." 

"Poor fellow!" we involuntarily exclaim, as a sergeant 
receives and obeys orders in conducting the prisoner — who 
looks pale and dejected — to his solitary cell. "Poor 
fellow ! how will he ever stand solitary confinement in this 
cold, damp, mouldy place !" we cannot but again exclaim, 
as by permission we examined the cells that are yet un- 
occupied ; and, after a stroll on the steep rising hill to the 
edge of the precipices, watching the clouds of solan geese 
and other sea fowl that dim the sky ; and with the promise 
of admission on another occasion, we reach the boat, and 
as it makes for the shore, sigh and mourn over the fact that 
in Scotland the preaching of the Gospel is a crime. 

Revisiting the rock, when at length we had gained the 
height, we saw Mr Gillespie, and succeeded in conversing 
with him. Then we found that his pretended and unlawful 
license and ordination were simply those that are usual in 
the Presbyterian Church. But he had repudiated prelatic 
ordination. This was his great sin in the eyes of those in 
power. Along with the ministers, he had been denounced 
at first by Sir John Nisbet of Dirleton, for holding conven- 
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tides in the fields. A year after that he had been 
apprehended ; and while owning that he had preached the 
Gospel, he had refused, by giving information, to cause the 
ruin of those who had waited on his ministry. 

Solitary confinement for two months had been very in- 
jurious to his health and spirits; but in answer to his 
petition to the Council he had received liberty of the isle 
above the wall, and to speak to persons, although not more 
than three were to be allowed to see him in one day — and 
some soldier or other to be near, and hear what was said. 
He was debarred from preaching, but it was not likely that 
the soldiers would listen if he were permitted. 

This interview made us take a deeper interest in Mr 
Gillespie, and, as far as possible thereafter to follow his 
future history. Briefly it was, that his request for liberty 
in order to the recovery of his health was granted in 
January 1674, that instead of returning to the Bass, he 
eluded the vigilance of his pursuers, notwithstanding that 
a price was set upon his head. Publicly denounced as a 
rebel, along with a hundred others, including some ladies 
of rank, and intercommuned so as to deprive him of shelter 
and subsistence ; yet, full of zeal and activity in the cause 
of Christ, Mr Gillespie at length was forced to flee to 
Holland, where he died before the termination of the per- 
secution. 
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He was thus persecuted to the utmost, although he had 
never borne arms against the government. His case is 
a clear practical refutation of the assertion that the Cove* 
nanters were simply rebellious fanatics. It is interesting 
to know that his son George became minister of the pariah 
of Strathmiglo, in Fife, after the Revolution, and was tbe 
friend of the celebrated Ebenezer Erskine. 



> 



Chapter VII. 
"PEDEN THE PROPHET." 

ris the end of June, in the same year 1673 ; sky and 
sea are bright and clear, when again upon the beach 
we find a few soldiers with a tall thin melancholy 
looking man in charge, about to put ofif to the Bass. 
Having secured places, this time we manage to enter into 
conversation with the prisoner, without any injunction of 
silence; and gain these particulars. He is one of the 
ejected ministers, Alexander Peden, who in 1662 would 
not, because they conscientiously could not comply with 
the Act of Parliament, and accept of a new presentation 
and induction at the hands of patron and prelatic bishop. 
His story of the distress of his attached people at New 
Luce, and of his farewell services continued till night, were 
very touching. Three times he knocked upon the pulpit 
door after he had closed it, and said, " I arrest thee in my 
Master's name, that none enter thee but such as come in by 
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the door as I did ;" and, so far as he knew, neither curate 
nor indulged minister had as yet entered there. Realising 
his solemn responsibility to the Redeemer from whom, 
through the call of the people and the sanction of the 
Presbytery, he had received his commission, Peden had not 
ceased to exercise his ministry, whenever God gave him an 
open door — notwithstanding the menaces of those in power. 
On this account he had been charged by a proclamation at 
several market crosses "to appear personally before the 
Lords of the Privy Council to answer the complaint under 
the pain of rebellion." That complaint was that he " did 
keep a conventicle at Ralston, in the parish of Kilmarnock, 
about the 10th of October, where he baptised the children 
of Adam Dickie, Robert Lymburiier, and many others ; 
as also that he kept a conventicle in Craigie parish, at the 
Castle-hill, where he baptised the children of William 
Gilmour in Kilmarnock, and Gabriel Simson, both in the 
said parish, and that besides twenty-three children more ; 
both which conventicles were held under cloud of night, 
with a great deal of confusion ; as also the said Mr 
Alexander rides up and down the country with swords and 
pistols in gray clothes." The good minister had read it 
over and over on the crosses of Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, 
and seemed to take a delight in repeating and explaining its 
erroneous allegations. He had managed to preserve his 
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liberty not only then, but after the battle of thePentlanda 
He had been with the insurgents as far as the Clyde, in 
the vain hope that their appearance in arms would lead to 
a redress of grievances. Denounced as a rebel, and ex- 
empted from the indemnity offered to others, Peden had 
been in Ireland, where multitudes had rejoiced in his 
ministry. Owing to the opposition of Irish ministers, and 
the great necessity of the Scottish people, he had returned^ 
and had been apprehended, along with his host, Mr 
Alexander Ferguson of Enockdow, in Carrick. Ferguson 
had been heavily fined, while he had been sentenced to 
close imprisonment in the Bass. 

AFTER HISTORY. 

If interest was enlisted by this visit in Mr Peden, when 
in August, 1671, we read his letter to Mr Patrick Simpson, 
the indulged minister of Kilmalcolm, it was intensified. He 
said — " We are close shut up by our chambers, not per* 
mitted to converse, diet, worship together; but are conducted 
out by two at once in the day to breathe the open air- 
envying (with reverence) the birds their freedom, and 
provoking and calling on us to bless God for the most 
common mercies — and again close shut up day and night, 
to hear only the sighs and groans of our fellow-prisoners ; 
and oh ! if we were such as none of these things moves us. 
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Yea, while all things indicate a feeding Ipng storm ! He 
only knows wherefore we are reserved, and what is 
appointed for us, with you, who out of the eater brings forth 
meat. Our long fast will resolve in sad earnest, and when 
darkest will be light." 

Peden, like Elijah, or John the Baptist, spoke as 
divinely commissioned ; and with such tones as broke with 
astonishment on the ears of those who heard them, although 
it is to be feared that predictions are ascribed to him that 
were only a misconstruction of his words. To a young 
woman, who mocked with loud laughter at his door, when 
he was engaged in the worship of God, he thus spoke — 
" Poor thing ! thou mockest and laughest at the worship of 
God ; but ere long God will work such a sudden surprising 
judgment on thee, that thou shalt stay thy laughing." 
And, fearful to relate, as shortly after she walked 
upon the rock, a blast of wind swept her into the sea. 
On another occasion, as Peden walked on the isle a soldier 
uttered an imprecation on him. " Fy, fy, poor man !" 
Peden exclaimed, as he turned toward the speaker, "Thou 
knowest not what thou art saying ; but thou wilt repent 
that." And he did ; causing Mr Peden to be sent for, to 
pray with him. At length, ordered to go to his duty, the 
man declared — " I will lift no arms against the cause of 
Jesus Christ, nor persecute His people ; I have too long 
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been doing that." Threatened with death the next day by 
ten o'clock, he thrice declared — " Though you should tear 
all my body to pieces, I will never lift arms that way." In 
three days he was put ashore, and lived and died a Christian. 
After four years confinement, Mr Peden was released 
from the Bass in 1677, but only to endure the pain of im- 
prisonment for another year in the Edinburgh Tolbooth. 
Then, instead of granting his petition for release, he with 
others was sentenced to banishment to the American 
plantations, and charged never to return under the penalty 
of death. Notwithstanding, he did return, and yet did not 
endure that penalty. His persecutors had only the poor 
satisfaction of wreaking their vengeance upon his lifeless 
body. On the voyage to London, he told his fellow- 
prisoners that the ship was never built that would cany 
them to Virginia. So it proved. The shipmaster was 
not forthcoming, so, leaving London, Peden wandered home 
to Scotland ; and, for years, over its moors and mountains, 
preaching and teaching Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
until he died in his native town. And though his body 
was disinterred, and taken to the gallows-tree, it was there 
honoured by the people of Cumnock as that of a true and 
faithful servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, for alongside of 
his dust they resolved to lay that of themselves and of 
their children. 



Chapter VIII. 
"TRIAL OF BONDS AND IMPRISONMENT." 

fFTER the release of Robert Gillespie, Peden had 
been sole prisoner of the Bass for a year and four 
months, when in the month of May, 1676, two 
ministers were brought thither for his occasional 
relief. These were Mr Thomas Ross, a minister jfrom Ross- 
shire, and Mr Alexander Forrester, minister of St. Mungo, 
in Annandale. 

MR THOMAS ROSS. 

Mr Ross had been influenced by intercourse with Messrs 
Hog, M'Gilligen, and Urquhart ; godly men, who in carry- 
ing out the work of the ministry, refused submission to the 
order of king, council, or prelates. In answer to prayer, 
Mr Ross went to Morayshire, " and great was the blessing 
he proved to it ; for the Lord made him the means of con- 
verting that eminent worthy Lady Kilravock, who built a 
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house for him on her own land, where the Gospel had 
never been in any power." Others " were a wonder for 
experience in the ways of Gk>d, they attained in a very short 
time." At the motive of the bishop and council, by the 
Earl of Murray these "conventicles" were dispersed, and 
Mr Ross put into the prison of Nairn. On his representa- 
tion that he was not only " sickly and tender," but that the 
tolbooth was " insufficient to shelter him from the rains and 
storm," he was removed to Tain, and thereafter to the Bass. 
After his release, imprisoned again at Tain, and securing 
liberty only on a bond of 2000 merks Scots, Mr Ross sank 
and died in the beginning of 1679. But his end was peace. 
" I bless (Jod," he said, " who through His grace has enabled 
me so to spend my time, as that now there is nothing to 
do, for all things are done through Christ my Lord." 



MR ALEXANDER FORRESTER, 

the ejected minister of St. Mungo, was apprehended while 
preaching the Gk)spel in Fife, was imprisoned in St Andrews, 
and, on the 3rd August, 1676, sentenced to the Bass. Re- 
leased on giving caution to appear when called, a paper 
foxmd on his person revealed that on the 25th May, 1676, 
fifty-three outed ministers met for conference at Edinburgh, 
and took measures to maintain correspondence throughout 
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the church in the wilderness, and to have young men 
brought forward for and sent out in the work of the 
ministry. As Mr Forrester would reveal nothing as to 
place or persons, he was anew sentenced to imprisonment 
in the Edinburgh Tolbooth " in a chamber by himself, that 
BO person have access to him except with meat and drink, 
and that he be not allowed the use of pen, ink, or paper." 

MR WILLIAM BELL. 

In the month of October of the same year in which the 
two last prisoners came, two others were brought — a 
minister named Mr William Bell, and Mr Robert Dick, a 
merchant. The one had been guilty of preaching, and the 
other of bringing people to hear the Gospel ! Preaching 
by night and by day, in great peril, Mr Bell was taken at a 
conventicle on the Pentland Hills, in the beginning of the 
previous montL A number of the hearers were also ap- 
prehended. While they were carried up the West Bow at 
Edinburgh, an unsuccessful attempt was inade at a rescue, 
and all were imprisoned. The charge at their trial was 
that Mr Bell " did take upon him to preach and to exercise 
the other functions of the ministry, and the said Robert 
Dick did convocate the people thereto." The Act on which 
the trial and sentence were grounded was one passed by 
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the second Parliament of Charles II., in 1670, to the eflfect 
" that whosoever, without license or authority (i, e., from 
the prelates) shall preach, expound Scripture, or pray, at 
any meeting in the field, or in any house where there are 
more persons than the house contains, so that some of them 
are without doors ; or who shall convocate any number of 
people to these meetings, shall be punished with death 
and confiscation of goods," The trial took place on the 
10th October, and the next morning, by a troop of guards, 
they were conveyed and delivered over to the commander 
of the garrison of the Bass. 

For nearly three years Mr Bell endured the hardships of 
the scanty subsistence allowed by government, in answer 
to his petition, he being too poor to provide for himself. 
And after a time he was precluded from worshipping or 
eating with his fellow-prisoners, while his letters were 
opened and read. Often shut up in a gloomy dungeon, 
with only the sound of the dashing waves upon the rocks, 
or the cries of sea-birds in his ears, how great was his 
joy when it suited the temper of the governor to allow him 
to walk and converse upon the hill ; and, with others, to 
lift their cries to their God and Father above. 

In the middle of July, 1679, Mr Bell obtained his liberty 
along with seven others, without any unworthy compliance 
— ^a third indulgence having been passed owing to a struggle 
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then being made for liberty in England. After preaching 
as opportunity oflfered, in the year 1680, he was again 
imprisoned ; and, refusing " to refrain from holding con- 
venticles," he was sent to the horrid dungeon of Blackness. 
But, once more at liberty, he was found preaching in the 
neighbourhood of Stow— showing that his heart was set on 
the establishment of the Saviour s kingdom. 



MR ROBERT DICK 

had been present at various "conventicles" wherever 
business called him. He obtained his release before Mr 
Bell, in September, 1678, but only to be farther doomed to 
perpetual punishment to the American plantations. 

In the months of January and February, 1677, Mr 
Peden had the satisfaction, if such it might be called, of 
welcoming to his ocean keep no fewer than eight other 
servants of Christ. The first batch of four comprised 
Messrs J. Fraser, J. M'Gilligen, J. Drummond, and J. 
Mitchell. 

MR JAMES ERASER, OF BREA, 

had passed through a series of severe trials, but in them all 
adhered to the " testimony of Jesus Christ." Undergoing 
the great change when eighteen years of age, having re- 
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oeived gifts and drawn out to souls " as the times were 
extraordinary, and the Church in a troubled state," he 
" felt forced to employ any talent God had given him for 
the use of His people." Formally admitted to the office 
of the ministry, he continued preaching uninterruptedly 
until made a prisoner, even although outlawed. On the 
death of his wife " the whole world looked to him as an 
empty, ghastly room, despoiled of its best furnishing." By 
the artifice of Sharp and the treachery of a servant, Mr 
Fraser was taken on a Sabbath evening in Edinburgh, in 
January, 1677. At his trial, he said, in reply to his 
a^ccusers : — " I have been preaching Christ and exhorting 
people to mend their ways and repent ; and if the doing of 
that be pernicious I acknowledge myself guilty of it." By 
six o'clock of the morning after his examination, he was 
sent off to the Bass along with Mr James Mitchell, escorted 
by twelve horsemen and thirty foot. 

After two years and a-half, Mr Fraser was set at liberty, 
thus acknowledging the hand of Qod even in his imprison- 
ment : — 

** Here I had experience of the goodness of God towards me ; and 
^1) in providing for me, without being chargeable to any for such 
things as I stood in need of. (2) In preserving and supporting me 
under great pressures of spirit from sin, sufferings, temptations, griefs, 
sorrows, and untendemess of brethren and friends, so as I was not 
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therewith orerwhehned. (3) In preserynig me in health all that 
time. (4) That in this time, partly bj selling household plenishing 
and improving of my estate, I paid and cleared one hundred pounds of 
debts. (5) I had the comfort and edification of fellow-prisoners, both 
ministers and others, some there before me and some brought in 
since my coming, whose company was sweet and edifying many times 
to me. (6) We had liberty, for the most part, of taking the air up 
tfaehilL My solitary walks were sometimes very pleasant to me. (7) I 
had the comfort of friends that came in kindness to see me, from the 
atf and country. (8) I had some special yisits from Grod, ordinarily 
in private duties, and sometimes in worshipping and conference with 
others. (9) Some increase (I think) in gifts, knowledge, and grace. 
Some further discoyeries of the knowledge of Christ and the Gospel 
I never had before. (10) I was made some way useful by writing of 
letters abroad, praying with, and preaching to, and conference with 
others. (11) And that I had a cleanly unexpected deliverance from 
this sad place. (12) Some improvement I made of this piece that 
was put in my hand, through grace, that helped me. These tilings, I 
think, I was bound to take notice of, and be thankful to the Lord." * 

On the 18th of August, 1679, Mr Fraser was liberated, on 
Sir Hugh Campbell of Caddell giving bond for 10,000 
merks Scots, if he refused to come when called. 

Cited again before the Council in December, 1681, 
although only recovered from fever, he appeared rather than 
suffer his cautioner to be fined. Addressing the Council 
with much spirit, they would have acquitted him, but the 

*FraMr^8 Memoirs. yoL iL, 345, 346. 
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bishops had him sentenced to Blackness. Released after 
seven weeks imprisonment, in London his gifts were called 
into exercise, till once more apprehended, and, refusing 
to take the oath of supremacy, he was committed to 
Newgate — ^not so sad a place as the Bass or Blackness. 
After the Revolution Mr Fraser became minister of Culross, 
in Fife. By the parishioners and the Laird of Kenmure's 
regiment, he was installed in the Parish Kirk, and died in 
Edinburgh at the age of 59, in the year 1698. 

MR JOHN M'GILLIGAN, 

who came along with these, was minister of Fodderty, west 
of Dingwall. Ejected in 1662 (he was deposed by the 
Bishop of Ross), nevertheless, at Alness, he exercised the 
ministry he had received of the Lord Jesus, and when 
threatened with excommunication, esteemed it only as 
Shimei's cursing of David. Denounced as a rebel, he yet 
dispensed the Supper in the house of the Lady Dowager of 
Fowlis, at Obsdale. Arrested in the manse of Cromarty, 
he made a noble defence before the Provost of Fortrose. 
He felt obliged, he said, " from the day I lifted up my hand 
and swore to the Most High God, to endeavour in my 
station and place the extirpation and eradication of that 
loot of Uttemess." From prison to prison, he was removed 
Edinbuigh ; when in October, 1677, he was ordered to 
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'' confine himself in the Isle of Isla." Instead of this he 
was sent to.the Bass, where, by the influence of Sir George 
Mackenzie of Tarbet, — who had respect for the godly 
minister, although opposed to his principles, — the rigour of 
his imprisonment was mitigated ; and in 1679 he was 
liberated. But he was again imprisoned for half a year in 
the Edinburgh Tolbooth, where his counsels and prayers 
were eminently useful to the other prisoners. From thence, 
with John Philip and John Spreul, he was sent again to 
the Bass on the 20th July, 1683, from whence, after three 
years, he was liberated on petition because of severe illness. 
The journal he kept on the rock is full of spiritual thought 
and feeling, as— «•" Bass, Sep. 23, 1684. This day I got my 
heart poured out before the Lord, for the distress, destruc- 
tion, and desolation of the land, and for the ruin and 
overthrow of His interest." Returning to Alness, he 
preached in a meeting-house built on his own ground ; and 
s,t the Revolution was translated to Inverness, where he 
died in 1689. 

" In the quarry in which I first became acquainted with 
severe toil," wrote Hugh Miller, "and an observer of 
geological phenomena, I used to know when it was time to 
cease from my labours for the day, by marking the evening 
sun resting over the high-lying farmhouse of Brea — the 
little patrimony from which one of the captives of the Bass 
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— ^Fraser— derived his title. And from the grassy knoU 
above the hollow I could see the parish churches of two of 
its other more noted prisoners — ^M'Gilligan of Alness and 
Hog of Kilteam." 

THOMAS HOG, 

minister of Kilteam, entered in February 1677, and 
remained for two years and five months. Reduced by 
severe dysentery, and petitioning the Council for liberation 
in order to a cure, — by the brutal cruelty of Sharp, he was 
instead sent down to the horrible dungeon which descended 
nigh to the landing-place. When the Coxmcil would have 
granted the petition, Sharp, opposing it, declared that Hog 
could do more hurt to their cause sitting in his elbow-chair 
than twenty others could by travelling through the country. 
This was a most striking testimony to the zeal and activity 
of the suffering minister; but his renegade persecutor 
pursued him xmto death. What else could his language 
mean, when Sharp added — " If the justice of Qod was 
pursuing him, the clemency of the Grovemment should not 
interpose to hinder it ; and if there was a place in the Bass 
worse than another, he should be put there." Happily, God 
in His good providence disappointed the expectations of the 
cruel prelate. When Mr Hog heard his sentence, he said 
that it was as severe as if Satan himself had penned it. 
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Carried down to the horrible pit, to the astonishment of 
every one, he speedily recovered ; and instead of a resentful 
he showed his Christian spirit by merely saying : " Com- 
mend Sharp to me for a good physician." 

GEORGE SCOTT, OF PITLOCHIE, 

the son of Sir J. Scott, of Scotstarvet, in Fife, because he 
frequented conventicles, was prisoner here from the be- 
ginning of February, 1677,^ till October of that year. 
Liberated on condition of conducting such as might 
volunteer for the American plantations, from the prisons of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Stirling, he and many of them 
perished on the voyage. 

ROBERT BENNETT, 

the laird of Chesters, from June, 1677, to February, 1678, 
was imprisoned because of attendance on religious services, 
and for "resetting," or accommodating the Rev. John 
Welsh, the ej ected minister of Irongray . The latter, though 
eagerly sought after, for twenty years eluded the grasp of 
the persecutor. 

ROBERT TRAIL, 

son of the Rev. Robert Trail, for similar offences, was 
imprisoned in February, 1677, but was liberated in the 
month of October. 

E 
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JAMES DRUMMOND, 

a preacher, because of house and field conventicles, was 
imprisoned the end of January, 1677, and remained for 
nine months. 

JAMES MITCHELL, 

brought along with Fraser and Drummond, because of his 
attempt on the life of Archbishop Sharp — an act that met 
with no sympathy from the great body of the Covenanters, 
who rather repudiated everything approaching to private 
revenge and assassination being tortured by " the boot," — 
was sent and remained here eleven months. Thereafter 
promised his life on condition of confession, his own evidence 
was basely used against him, and he was executed to 
gratify the revenge of Sharp, who, with other officials, were 
thus guilty of public and deliberate perjury. 

PATRICK ANDERSON, 

minister of Walston, for preaching in his own house in the 
Potter-row, Edinburgh, came hither on the 10th April, 
1678, remaining till July, 1679. 

JOHN CAMPBELL, 

a minister in Ireland, was imprisoned in June, 1678, but 
when he obtained deliverance is unknown. 
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In April, 1679, a batch of prisoners arrived, as 

ROBERT ROSS, 

a preacher, who was apprehended in Leith, and who got 
out in July. 

JOHN LAW, 

minister of Campsie, was also released in July. The charge 
against him was that he had invaded many pulpits, and had 
presumed to ordain persons to the work of the ministry. 

JAMES MACAULAY, 

preacher, had the same period of imprisonment. 

Vn[LLIAM VEITCH, THOMAS WILKIE, FRANCIS FROME OF 
KIRKMAHOE, JOHN MOSSMAN, A. M'LEAN OF KILLEAN, 

AND W. KYLE 

are also named, 1679. The objection taken to the report 
of their imprisonment in the Bass, that traces of their 
sentences have not been met with, may not apply. It was 
a time of great excitement after Drumclog and Bothwell 
when prisoners were hastily disposed of. As before said^— 
" Nor could any roll of their names be preserved in those 
times of confusion anywhere but under the altar, and about 
the throne of the Lamb." 
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GILBERT RULE, 

minister of Alnv^ick, came in April, 1680, for preaching in 
St. Giles* Kirk, and baptising a child, although by consent 
of the Prelatic incumbent. Becoming unwell, he was 
liberated on condition of going abroad. On his return, 
living at Berwick as a medical man, the Earl of Hume sent 
a counterfeit letter ; but while mounting his horse the 
servant's heart smote him, and the scheme to waylay him 
was disclosed. After the Kevolution he became Principal 
of the Edinburgh University, and colleague of Dr. George 
Campbell. As Rule sat late, and Campbell rose early, they 
were termed the evening and morning stars. On the death 
of Rule, Campbell said, that as the evening star had gone 
down, the morning star would soon disappear. 
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Chapter IX. 
POWERLESS PURSUIT. 

'OW ineffectual were these persecuting measures to 
suppress the Covenanters' claim for the supremacy 
of the gospel, was shown before the eyes of the 
governor of the Bass. Messrs Fraser, Hog, and 
M'Gilligan had been little more than a year there, when, 
on a Sabbath day (May 5th, 1678), a thousand people 
assembled on the opposite Whitekirk hill publicly and 
unitedly to worship God. They were within the range of 
the guns of the garrison. Conceiving, as well he might, 
that this " conventicle " was a note of defiance to himself 
and^ the Government, Charles Maitland, the deputy- 
governor, rapidly rowed over with forty soldiers, and 
compelling some country people to give assistance, rushed 
forward to attack and disperse the daring " rebels." But 
he found them prepared to defend their heaven-given 
birthright. "Let there be no cowards here to-day: let 
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those who have arms go out foremost," were the words 
uttered by James Learmonth, who rode around them. 
Finding them sitting close together, Maitland commanded 
them to dismiss in the king's nama " We do honour the 
king ; but we are resolved to hear the word of God when 
preached to us," was the reply. The man who uttered it 
was struck at by a soldier, and he in turn was felled to the 
ground. One soldier was shot in the scuffle, the rest 
disarmed and put to flight. 

For his action at that meeting, although be was proved 
to have been unarmed, James Learmonth was put to death 
in the Grassmarket on the 27th of the following September. 
But this bloodthirsty deed was not secured without a signal 
protest. The jury had to be thrice thrust back into the box 
and threatened ere they brought in the predetermined 
verdict. And what a signal rebuke and noble example was 
given by that youth upon the scaffold ! There solemnly 
disavowing the charge of sedition and disloyalty on which he 
had been condemned, and exhorting all to submit to the just 
and lawful authority of magistrates and king, he boldly de- 
clared his continued adherence to the covenanted Reforma- 
tion, and his confidence that the struggle would have a 
glorious termination. " I protest," he said, ** against the un- 
just usurpation of the crown of Jesus Christ, and the putting 

it upon the head of a mortal man* I have a firm hope,. 
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though it please the Lord to let them triumph and insult 
for a time, that He will yet defend and revive His own 
work, and the spirits of His own oppressed remnant in 
these barren places. The seed of the gospel that has been 
sown in East Lothian shall yet have a spring season and a 
harvest, in spite of devils and men, to the glory of God, and 
the comfort of His own people." 
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Chapter X. 

"I JOHN WAS IN THE ISLE/^ 

^HE discovery of "the Queensfeny paper" upon the 
person of Henry Hall, and the bold repudiation of 
S Charles II. and his government because of persistent 
civil tjrranny and usurpation of the prerogatives of 
Christ, at Sanquhar, in the year 1G80, produced a, profound 
sensation, and led to what was emphatically termed " the 
killing time." And yet the gracious providence of God 
over His ministering servants was very marked. Of this 
the two ministers who next came to the rock were instances. 

MR JOHN DICKSON, 

Minister of Rutherglen, since 1662 had been constantly 
engaged in field preachings and communions, in company 
with others or alone. Brought hither in September, 1680, 
after six years* imprisonment, he lived to be restored as 
minister of his old parish at the Revolution. 
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MR JOHN BLACKADDER 

was brought hither in 1681. Descended from an ancient 
family, and for nine years minister of Troqueer, opposite to 
Dumfries, he was, with his Presbytery, apprehended for 
refusing to give thanks for the Restoration. 

LABOURS. 

Ejected in 1662, his family were exposed to untold 
hardships; and although at first he refrained, by the 
solicitations of the people in Nithsdale and Galloway, he 
gave himself cordially to preaching in the fields. With 
Welsh and Semple, he was esteemed as one of the three 
^ worthies. With Dickson, he assisted at the first " armed 
coventicle " on Beath hill, near Dunfermline, on the 18th 
June, 1670, — ^most of the congregation being armed for 
self-defence. It was held at the request of the Laird of 
Ford and others, many lying on the hill all night. It 
passed oflf peaceably, but many attending it were heavily 
fined, others imprisoned, and ten sentenced to the 
plantations. Continual exposure to danger led to the 
adoption of systematic measures of self-defence. Sentinels 
were posted on the hills, and the best armed placed on the 
outskirts ; and the concourse was immense when the people 
were certain of protection. Although outlawed in 1674, 
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Mr Blackadder continued to preach, and several communions 
were celebrated in the open-air, as at Liliesleaf in Selkirk- 
shire, and East Nisbet in the Merse — " the Divine majesty 
shining on the work with sensible evidence that the great 
Master was in the midst." When ministers were banished 
from Edinburgh, he and his wife remained concealed in 
the garret of a house on the seventh story, for nearly a 
month, to the utmost hazard of starvation. 

Absent in Holland preaching for fifteen weeks, Mr 
Blackadder came to Edinburgh the day that Mr Dickson 
was sent to the Bass. Then, he had a successful preaching 
tour in Annandale, Nithsdale and Galloway — in which, to 
satisfy the people, he said, that "Indulgences had been 
from first to last the terror of his soul, though he did 
respect godly ministers who had accepted thereof" 

IMPRISONMENT. 

One of his last sermons was on Whitekirk hill over 
against the Bass, when he prayed for the prisoners, and on 
the following week (April 5th) he was seized and 
examined in Edinburgh and sent to the Bass himself In 
his examination he said — " I place no case of conscience, 
nor make any difference betwixt preaching in houses or 
in fields, but as may best serve the convenience of the 
hearers ; nor know I of any restriction lying on me from 
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the word of God, where I have my commission, which 
reaches to houses and fields, within and without doors." 

Three of the life-guards canying him to the Bass, on 
reaching Fisherow some gathering of people was seen upon 
the green. On this the captain said, "If these people 
attempt to rescue you, you are a dead man ; for upon the 
first attack I will shoot you through the head." Going 
over in a boat from Castleton, he was delivered to the 
governor on the 7th April, 1681 ; after he had laboured 
nineteen years, amidst numerous hardships, in his Master's 
service. There, with others, he had now to experience the 
additional trials of a cold and unhealthy prison, continual 
surveillance, without liberty to take constant exercise or to 
correspond freely with friends, along with blasphemy and 
mockery and the hazard of starvation. These things, 
together with the condition of the church and land, led the 
poor prisoners of the Bass to lift their eyes to the hills from 
whence alone could aid come. And these earnest sighs and 
groans of hearts in the prison and on the rock, were not 
unheard. 

" We went to the Bass, where my father was lying pri- 
soner," said Adam Blackadder. " He had been there for some 
years. When we were going away, my father conveying us 
to the gate, the governor bid me halt a little; he had 
something to say to me ere I went. ' What's the matter ? ' 
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said I. 'You must hold up your hand and swear.' — * Oh,' 
said I, ' who empowered you to be a judge, and impose 
oaths ? * — ' I have my orders,' said he. My father, who was 
a bold man, overhearing, said : ' I protest, governor ; you 
are impertinent, sir, to trouble the young man with anything 
of that nature/ To which the governor answered — ^'I 
profess, Mr Baekadder, sir, I'll commit both you and him 
close prisoners if I hear any more of your talk.' — ' Content,' 
says my father ; and then says to me, ' Come along with me. 
sir.' I thought with myself: ' I beg your pardon, father — 
not so long as I can do better.' Then I began to argue the 
matter with the governor, by telling him that I was an 
utter stranger in Scotland, and knew nothing about what 
was passing, which calmed him a little. At last he says : 
* Well, sir, I will not trouble you at this time ; but I assure 
you I have such orders, and that perhaps you will find ere 
you come the length of Edinburgh ; for every sergeant and 
corporal may challenge any man on the road.' " 

After four years' imprisonment, his shattered health 
became so much impaired as to endanger his life. On the 
solicitation of his friends, the Council would only grant 
him release by entering himself prisoner either in the 
tolbooth of Dunbar or Haddington, and then to return 
-again to the Bass. This he felt to be a mockery of his 
5uit, so that he said : "I am constrained rather to take God's 
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ure in staying where I am, whether I live or die, seeing 
uld be in worse than in better circumstances." If no 
ty of residing in a private house could be had, then he 
i his friends to desist seeking his release. With that 
)upled the caution — " I hope it will be needless that I 
at again and again, to you, that no order be extracted 
ne to lay any restraint upon my ministry, or the 
3ise thereof, for that is absolutely out of my power." 
' when symptoms of a fatal termination appeared, did 
Council grant an order for his release. It came too 
for, before it could be carried into effect, his ransomed 
b had received an abundant entrance into the everlasting 
iom of his God and Saviour. This was in the beginning 
186. Not unfitly does the inscription on the tombstone 
le graveyard of North Berwick, where his remains 
interred, describe his position on, and his release from, 
)rison : — 

'* Blest John for Jesus' sake in Fatmos bound. 
His prison Bethel, Patmos Pisgah found ; 
So the blessed John, on yonder rock confined, — 
His body suffered — but no chains could bind 
His heaven-aspiring soul ; while day by day, 
As from Mount Pisgah's top he did survey 
The promised land, and viewed the Crown by faith 
Laid up for those who faithful are till death. 
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Gsaoe formed him in the Christian heroes mould — 
Meek in his own oonoems — in s Miister^s bold ; 
PaaBOong to reason chained, pmdenoe did lead — 
Zeal warmed his heart, and reason cooled his head. 
Fire years on the lone rock^ yet sweet abode. 
He, flnoch-like, en joy 'd and walked with God ; 
Till by long living on this heavenly food. 
His soul by lore grew up too great, too good 
To be confined to jail, or flesh and blood. 
Death broke his fetters off, then swift he fled 
From sin and sorrow ; and, by angels led. 
Entered the mansions of eternal joy. 
Blest soul ! thy warfare^s done, praise, love. 
His dost here rests till Jesus come again, — 
Even so, blest Jesus, come— come. Lord — Amen.'' 



After the introduction of Blackadder, there came to the 
Bass — 

MB ABCHIBALD MDDLE, 

brother to Sir Walter Riddle, and minister at Kippen; 
entered in June, 1681, and got out in December, 1684. 
His offence was preaching in the fields. After his three 
years' confinement, he went out in Pitlochrie's ship to New 
Jersey, where he suffered incredible hardships. 

MR JOHN SPREUL, 4 

apothecary in Glasgow, entered in July, 1681, and was only 
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released in May, 1G87. Twice tortured on suspicion of 
being concerned in the rising terminating at Bothwell, 
Dalziell complained that the huigman did not strike the 




wedges of the boot with sufficient force, although at every 
query he had given five strokes. On this the man offered 
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the mallet to Dalziell, that he might do it more eflfectively. 
After his six years' imprisomnent, Spreul went by the name 
of " Bass John." 

MR WILLIAM LIN, 

writer in Edinburgh, entered along with SpreuL When 
he was released is uncertain. * 

MAJOR-GENERAL LEARMONTH 

was brought here in May, 1682, and was only released with 
Spreul, in 1687. Although nearly 80 years of age, he was 
condemned to be imprisoned for life. 

MR MICHAEL POTTER, 

tutor to the family of the Laird of Dunglass, entered in 
February, 1683, and was released in 1685. Preaching at 
conventicles was, in his case also, his only crime. 

MR JOHN PHILIP, 

although the curate at Queensferry, is entitled to mention. 
In March, 1683, he was libelled for saying that " the Duke 
of York was a bloody and cruel man, and a great tyrant, 
and was detestable to his subjects," &c. He had been pre- 
viously deprived of his curacy for refusing to take the Test. 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of £2000 within fourteen 
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days, declared infamous, and to be imprisoned on the Bass 
for life ; and whether he died there is uncertain, although 
that event took place in 1686. 

MR HENRY ERSKINE, 

minister at Comhill, Northumberland, in 1682 was sen» 
tenced to the Bass, but was reprieved on promising to 
leave the kingdom. It has been asserted that his wife 
also was a prisoner, and that Ebenezer Erskine, the father 
of the Secession, was bom on the Bass, and hence got his 
name, which means a stone of help or remembrance ; but 
this has been disputed. 

MR JOHN LITHGOW, 

minister at Ewes, in 1683 was brought for " Conventicles." 

MR JOHN SPRUEL, 

town clerk of Glasgow, entered in July, 1683, but when he 
was delivered is unknown. 

MR JOHN RAE, 

minister of Symington, entered in September, 1G83, and 
died on the rock ; but the exact date is unknown. 

RALPH ROGERS, 

Glasgow, came at the same time. 
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SIR ALEXANDER GORDON 

e| Earlston, arrived in August, 1684, and was only a fort- 
night here, he being removed with Lady Gordon to 
Blackness. Being at Bothwell, by the ingenuity of a 
tenant, making him dismount, and setting him in .women's 
clothes to rock a cradle, he then escaped. Apprehended 
on his return from Holland, he was liberated at the 
Revolution. 

MR JOHN STEWART, 

minister of Deer, became a prisoner, from February, 1685, 
till June, 1686. 

JAMES URQUHART, 

minister at Kinloss, came at this time. 



MR JAMES FTTHT, 

chaplain to Trinity Hospital, Edinburgh, was entered in 
February, 1685, and released in the March of the following 
year. 

MR ALEXANDER DUNBAR, 

minister in the North, because also of conventicles, was 
imprisoned in February, 1685, and was also set free in the 
year following. 
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MR PETER KID, 

minister at Carluke, was imprisoned in May, 1685, and 
released in September, 1686. 

MR WILLIAM SPENCE, 

teacher in Fife, entered at the same time, and had fourteen 
months of imprisonment 

MR JOHN QREIG, 

minister of Skirling, had also fourteen months' incarcera* 
*ion, from May, 1685. 

JOHN KNOX, 

minister of North Leith, came at this time. 

SIR HUGH CAMPBELL, AND SIR QEOROE CAMPBELL 

were twice imprisoned on the Bass. 

MR ALEXANDER SHIELS, 

of Renwick, author of the " Hind let loose," entered in 
August, 1686. He was the only one of the prisoners who 
managed to escape, so far as known. This he did in 
women's clothes. After being settled as minister of St. 
Andrews, he went out with the unfortunate expedition to 
Darien, and died in Jamaica. 





Chapter XL 
IN THE DUNGEON KEEP: 

OING again and again, in the course of these fifteen 
years, we mark how imprisonment on the BasB> was 
designed as one of the most eflfectual methodb of 
extermination. Whoever, called before the Coixneil, 
required to satisfy the bishops, and refused to do so, were 
doomed to glorify God in the island ; and there they found 
a living sepulchre. Besides deprivation of liberty, the 
misery experienced in these damp, cold cells, small and 
overcrowded, from which light and air were almost excluded, 
must have been excruciating to men of sensitive feelings. 
But all this was considered as essential parts of the penalty 
of a refusal to bend conscientious convictions to the will of 
despotic rulers. Unknown and unpitied, most of the 
imprisoned Covenanters pined and perished amidst untold 
privations in their horrid dungeons. 
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Than this Patmos, no more melancholy situation can be 
imagined, for all hope of escape was entirely cut off. On 
the heights above, as two at a time they were marched 
along, they beheld to the east only the wide expanse of 
ocean ; the Fife coast, fifteen miles off, upon the north ; 
the Firth of Forth to the west ; while two miles of sea 
separated their prison-house from the cliffs on which the 
Douglas's stronghold of Tantallon stands. 

Examine the prison-house, and mark that, placed near 
the base of the precipice, it was the receptacle of drippings 
from above, frequently washed by the ocean spray, and 
exposed to the keenness of cutting eastern blasts. Enter 
Blackadder's cell, and think of his condition, confined to 
that hovel of seven feet by eight of space, with only one 
«mall southern window. But even this is superior to that 
of the other prisoners. Its little western high window will 
neither allow them to perceive earth nor sky ; and that on 
the east is blocked up by the wall of a passage, where their 
conversations can be overheard. But this also is excelled 
in misery by " the lowest cell of the dungeon," to which, by 
^e tender mercies of Sharp, the godly Thomas Hog was 
consigned. At the east end of the castle you descend by 
an arched staircase to the ** Bastion," a dank and dripping 
arched " dungeon keep." Brought down to that " horrible 
pit," Hog felt that his enemies had " got to the end of their 
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tether," and that, as the darkest hour precedes the dawn^ 
** at evening time it shall be light." Then, it was not only 
'' base, cold, and unwholesome," a son of Blackadder's 
relates that, '* all their rooms were full of smoke, like to 
suffocate and choke them, so as my fietther and the other 
prisoners were necessitated many a time to thrust head and 
shoulders out of the windows to recover breath." 

Nor was this the sum of their discomfort These poor 
" prisoners of Jesus Christ" were compelled to purchase their 
own food and drink, and were often on the verge of 
starvation. " They were obliged to drink the twopenny 
ale of the governor's brewing, scarcely worth a hal^nny 
the pint, and several times were sore put to it for want of 
victual for ten or twelve days together — the boats not 
daring to venture to them by reason of stormy weather." 

Was it wonderful that those who had been used to active 
exertion in the open air should have sickened and died ? 
for two ministers died on the rock — John Rae of Syming- 
ton, and John Blackadder of Torqueer, in 1685 ; and others 
would have died there had not their petitions for release 
in their extreme illness been granted. 

As they thought of their families and flocks from whom 
they were separated, or of the ruined condition of Zion, as 
the Babylonian exiles hanging their harps upon the willows, 
their hearts must have been deeply affected. Notwith* 
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standing, they contemplated the fact that they were only 
the companions of multitudes in tribulation in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ in former and after 
periods. And reaUsing that God was in the midst of Zion, 
and that the Lord would help her in His own good time 
and way— -continuing instant in prayer, as the Apostle 
John — they enjoyed much of the presence of Christ, in the 
gracious influences of His Spirit with the Word, upon their 
hearts. 

THE " UPPER SPRINGS." 

The horrors of this persecution and prison, as ever, 
proved to be utterly powerless to crush the spirit of these 
martyrs of Jesus Christ, or even to intermeddle with 
their joy. 

** Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage ; 
A spotless mind and innocent calls that an hermitage.** 

For, on the Bass — 

** God heard the prisoners* mourning groans, 
And freed them that were doomed to die.** 

The rock became to them a Bethel From the midst 
of all the hardships, mockery, cruelty, and ribaldry to which 
they were subjected, their souls ascended on the wings of 
meditation, praise and prayer. They fled to the secret 
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place — the rock of their salvation, and rejoiced that in the 
Lord they had not only righteousness but strength, and 
they were enabled to endure, as seeing Him who is invisible. 

** As from Mount Pisgah^s top they did survey 
The promised land, — and viewed the Crown by faith 
Laid "Up for those who faithful are till death/* 

" Since I was a prisoner," exclaimed one of them, " I dwelt 
at ease, and lived securely. The upper springs flowed 
liberally and sweetly when the nether springs were em- 
bittered ; and I have had the experience of that saying, — 
' Such is the sweetness of heaven's joy, that, were the least 
drop of it to fall into hell it would absorb all its bitterness.* " 
" Every day," wrote Mr Fraser, " I read the Scriptures, 
exhorted and taught therefrom, did sing psalms, and prayed 
with such of our society as our masters did permit to 
worship God together, and this two times a day. I studied 
Hebrew and Greek, and gained some knowledge in these 
oriental languages. I likewise read some divinity, and 
wrote a Treatise of Faith, &c. Thus I spent my time, and 
not without some fruit." 

It must not be imagined from these utterances, however, 
that on the Bass they enjoyed perfect freedom in fellowship 
and worship ; for there they were doomed to pine in solitary 
wretchedness. Only two at a time were allowed to walk 
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together, and constantly in presence of a third party. 
Exposed to the storms of ocean, and subjected to unneces- 
sary privations— days without food, and that, when had, of 
the worst description — with only foul water at times to 
drink, prohibited from preaching the Gospel, their 
conversation and devotion interrupted by blasphemous 
ridicule, or attempts to decoy into seditious conversation, 
who can understand the anguish of their souls, or the cor- 
responding richness of the consolation ? 



THE GROUND OF THEIR SUFFERINGS 

was " the Word of God and Testimony of Jesus Christ." 
Their claim was an inalienable right to preach and to hear 
the Gospel — ^to worship God according to the dictates of the 
Bible and conscience, without being hampered by conditions 
inconsistent with allegiance to Christ their King; and 
that church and nation should be subject to His word and 
wilL With two exceptions all of them owned subjection 
to the existing civil government. In civil things they were 
prone to give more to Caesar than his rightful share. They 
simply refused to submit to civil dictation and jurisdiction 
in spiritual matters. Moderately, but firmly and uncom- 
promisingly, they would rather suffer unto death than yield 
a sinful subjection in religion at the command of the despot 
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on the throne. And these two, Sir Alexander Gordon, and 
the Bev. Alexander Shiels, as representing the Cameronian 
or Society men, merely went a step further — ^and declared 
that because of that despotism persisted in, acknowledged^ 
and maintained, the king had forfeited his kingdom. They 
only boldly acted out the principle — No despotism on the 
throne; and that, by right, people, church, and nation should 
be wholly subject to the Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
the kings of the earth. 

" Time has passed since the excellent of the earth were 
condemned by the unjust and the dissolute to wear out life 
on that solitary rock. My eyes fill as I gaze on it !" wrote 
the lamented Hugh Miller. " The persecutors have gone to 
their place ; the last vial has long since been poured out on 
the heads of the infatuated race who, in their short-sighted 
policy, would fain have rendered men faithful to their 
princes by making them untrue to their Qod. But the 
noble constancy of the persecuted, the high fortitude of the 
martyr, still live ; there is a halo surrounding the brow of 
that rugged rock ; and from many a solitary grave, and 
many a lonely battle-field, there come voices and thunderings 
like those which issued of old from within the cloud, that 
tell us how this world, with all its little interests, must pass 
away, but that for those who fight the good fight and keep 
the faith» there abideth a rest that is eternal" 




Chapter XIL 
THE STRONGHOLD AND ITS DEMOLITION. 

^HE beacon of the Bass was ready to be lighted, along 

with others, to summon the inhabitants of East 

^ Lothian to defend the authority of popish James 

VII. against the threatened invasion of the Prince of 

Orange, — ^when marvellously God wrought our deliverance. 

The beacon on the highest point of the rock remains un- 

lighted ; for James has fled the kingdom, the throne i3 

vacant, and William has landed with 14,000 Dutch bayonets 
at Torbay. 

JUST JUDGMENT. 

A change has come over the spirit of the Scottish Council, 
and they are in haste to avenge the injuries inflicted, and 
to cast down the instruments of popish despotism. Four 
hundred pounds are offered to produce the popish Chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Perth. And now, he is as fain to conceal 
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himself and flee the kingdom as ever was outlawed or 
condemned Covenanter. He who had trampled the 
principles of truth and freedom in the dust, and for years 
had ridden over the heads of the Scottish people, now (" with 
all imaginable secrecy, — ^himself in woman's habit, and his 
wife in man's apparel ") — embarks on board a small sloop 
at Burntisland, and sets sail for France. On the 10th of 
December (1688) the suspicious-looking craft has come 
nigh to the Patmos whence he had confined numerous 
servants of Jesus Christ, because they testified faithfully 
for truth and freedom. And there amidst the waters the 
persecutor was himself to become a prisoner. Wilson, once 
a buccaneer, with thirty-six sailors fully armed, in a light 
war boat, bore down and seized upon the sloop and the 
prize which it contained. What must have been the 
thoughts and feelings of that instrument of popish 
despotism, as in view of the prison of Bass, he was seized 
in his disguise, and as with every mark of contempt he was 
landed and consigned as a common felon to the prison of 
Kirkcaldy ? Surely these must have led to some sense of a 
Divine retribution, mingled with indignation because of his 
miserable condition. However that be, the hurried actions 
of those in power in removing the heads and limbs of the 
martyrs of Christ from the portals where they had for «t 
long series of years reminded the people of the reigning 
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tyranny, and the opening of the prison gates to those who 
had been incarcerated for years, attested not only their own 
fears of retribution, but that 

" Verily there is a God that judgeth on the earth." 



THE pirate's den. 

Frowning defiance on the Revolutionists, the Bass was 
held for the despotic house of Stuart till 1690. A year 
elapsed after the Revolution ere the last prisoners left the 
Bass, and only for a brief spa«e was it surrendered to the 
Government of William III. While it was so, it was em- 
ployed as a prison, to which some officers taken prisoner at 
Cromdale were sent ; and then it became the scene of 
romantic adventure and of bold action, worthy of a better 
cause. Forming their plan, they seized possession while 
most of the garrison were engaged at the landing place, or 
were ashore. Thereafter, amply supplied with necessities 
and reinforcements from friends on the coast and in France, 
they continued to keep possession, in spite of every effort 
at dislodgment. The Bass was now not the mere State 
prison of some peaceable Presbyterian ministers, but the 
home of daring pirates, who set upon and plundered 
merchant vessels as they passed, and laid all who came 
within reach of their guns under tribute. Condemned to 
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be hanged at Castleton, opposite to the Bass, a Mr Trotter 
— ^who had conveyed supplies to the traitors — ^had to be 
removed further away in order to execution. Only when 
two war ships were sent to cut off their supplies were the 
pirates compelled to surrender. Even then, by deluding the 
commissioner sent into the belief that they had both food 
and men, on their own terms these lawless bandits went 
forth free. 

DEMOLITION 

came by order of King William in 1701, as the command 
of the governor had been delayed. Then buildings and 
fortification were destroyed and guns removed. Soon after 
{1706) the Bass was gifted by the Crown to President Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple, in whose family it still remains. The 
power to fortify it, if necessary, was, however, reserved by 
the Government. Since that time it has returned to the 
almost sole occupancy of its original inhabitants — ^the solan 
geese. Now, as in 1751, when William Harvey wrote— 
*' the surface of this island in the months of May and June 
is almost completely covered with nests, eggs, and young 
birds, so that you can scarce find free footing anywhere ; 
and then such is the density of the flight of the old birds 
above, that like a cloud they darken the sun and sky, and 
such the screaming and din that you can scarce hear the 
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ivoice of one who addresses you. And, if you turn your eyes 
below, and from your lofty stance and precipice regard the 
sea, there you perceive on all sides around an infinite 
variety of different kinds of sea fowl swimming about in 

pursuit of their prey." These are popularly known as 

■ 

** The scont, the scart, the cattiwake, 
The soland goose sits on the lack, 
Yearly in the spring." 



THE EFFECTIVE BLOW. 

So far as Scotland was concerned, the Sanquhar Declara- 
tion was the master-stroke that eventually shattered the 
prison-house of despotism, and shook the rock till its doors 
were not merely thrown open, but all its fortifications 
•dismantled and demolished, and the nation set completely 
free. A bold stroke it was, and dangerous, such as few 
even then cared to wield or countenance; and it cost 
Richard Cameron n and his co-patriots the price of their 
warm heart's blood. They paid for its accomplishment with 
their lives, and only a few of them beheld what Grod did 
work thereby. 
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Chapter XUI. 
HOW THE ICEBERG TOPPLED OVER 

^HE Duke of York, a man of fifty, was of a dogged and 
cruel disposition — so much so that when others hasted 
out of the chamber of horrors, he remained and 
glutted over the victims of the " boot," as if enjojring 
a curious experiment. The Covenanters became more 
thoroughly convinced by his conduct when he was allowed 
to ascend the throne, how dangerous it is to entrust the 
government of the country to any one person. Pre- 
eminently loyal, they felt that to be loyal to the crown was 
to be loyal to the constitution, which required that the king 
reign according to the laws, and be guided by respottable 
advisers. Further, that if the constitution be broken by 
him who wears the crown, that the people must prove 
themselves equal to the task of changing the persons, or 
even the institutions, that would impede their liberty. 
And their so-called rebellion has been amply justified by 
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two great conditions: — First, they held by the direct com- 
mand of God, derived from the analogy of Scripture ; 
Second, their ultimate success in the revolution. Hence, 
their whole procedure, sufferings and testimony, have left 
for posterity the great lesson that there can be no real and 
lasting civil and religious liberty in any country that is not 
governed by the real representatives of the people, in 
subordination to the Word of God, — the monarch being 
simply the top-stone of a Constitutional Republic. When- 
soever the monarch assumes the position of, and proves 
himself to be, a despot, throwing off the fear of God — that 
position is the presage of the destruction of the monarchy. 
When the lives and liberties of subjects are invaded, the 
privileges of the many must not be yielded up to those of 
the one ; freedom being the gift of God. 

The Duke of York had succeeded Charles II. as James VII. 
of Scotland and I. of England, and he acted not only for 
his own gratification of absolute sovereignty, but in subser- 
viency to the head of the greatest of all despotisms. He 
was even more bent on the restoration of popery than the 
Pope himself, asking that a special Nuncio should be sent 
for that purpose. But every time that the ambassador of 
James appeared, the " canny " Pope took care to be seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, so as not to listen to the 
proposal 
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Meanwhile the nobility, ministers, and people were madly 
beguiled by his £siscinating tolerations. These the true 
Covenanters declined, because it is man's inalienable right 
to worship God according to the dictate of God's Word and 
conscience ; and, therefore, that toleration is unneoessaiy 
and an insult But his first Scottish parliament yielded 
everything when they acknowledged his absolute supremacy 
and their abhorrence of any principle that would restrict 
or limit the power of the king. The representatives of 
burghs and shires alone, by their united vote, withstood bis 
popish encroachments. He, however, used a sword by 
which he could cut every knot — ^that of the Royal Ptmo- 
gative or the Dispensing power, by which he sought to 
dispense with Law, Parliament, or even CoundL Anotiiw 
stage of his pro-popish policy was to abolish the oaths of 
Supremacy and the Test, and to substitute that ci 
Allegiance, which contained the significant hint that tiie 
Protestani religion existed only by the sufferance, amd 
during the pleasure of, the king. Tolerations enough were 
granted ; but those who accepted of them did so ¥rithout 
gratitude — ^rather with abhorrence of the tyrant. And 
his tolerations excluded from favour those who attended 
preaching in the fields. The "Societies," as decidedly, 
excluded these Tolerations from acceptance — ^the worship of 
God being man's perpetual right, while erastian dictation 
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wus a ui>uipatiou of the prerogative ot Christ. Most of the 
indulged mmistera unhesitatingly accepted of these Tolera 




tious, and that with fulsomefiatteryand abject submission ; 
but the return of the banished ministers prevented the 
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General Assembly from adopting their address to the* 
king. 

Of two ministers who had come to the help of Renwick 

— ^Alexander Shields and David Houston — the former was 

of great use in assisting to vindicate the conduct of the 

Societies. His book, " A Hind let loose," gives an excellent 

review of the various Testimonies for truth issued by the 

Church of Scotland, along with a vindicaticm of the recent 

position of the Covenanters. It discusses many interesting 

questions, as whether the curates shotdd be listened to, the 

tyranny of the throne acknowledged, ensnaring bonds 

entered into, field preachings maintained or given up, and 

if defensive resistance of tyrannical violence be a right and 

Christian duty. With Mr Shields' assistance, Mr Renwick 

wrote, at the Leadhills, in the year 1687, the last earnest 

protest that was lifted upon the Scottish hills and glens 

ere the tyrant was driven from the throne. Its title is 

interesting, and explains the substance of the book. It 

is : — ^"An Informatoiy Vindication of a poor, wasted, mis- 

.lepresented Remnant of the suffering, Anti-Popish^ 

-Anti-erastian, true Presbyterian Church of Christ in 

Swtland ; United together in a General Correspondence. 

By way of reply to various Accusations, in Letters, 

ll^liifofinations. and Conferences given forth against them.'^ 

j^ sample may be given of the unanswerable and pithy 
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pleadings of these works. In the " Hind let loose " 
Mr Shields declares that the Monster of Prerogative has 
not only advanced above all laws Divine and human, but 
far surmounts all that ever trampled on the liberties of 
mankind. " Other tyrants," he says, " indeed demanded 
absolute subjection and surrender of their lives, lands, and 
liberties at their pleasure, but never arrived at a height of 
arrogance as this does. This claims absolute obedience 
without reserve or conscience, religion, honour, or reason — 
not only that which ignorantly is called passive, never to 
resist him on any pretence w in any cause, even though 
he should command his popish Janizaries to murder and 
massacre all Protestants, which is the tender mercy and 
burning fervent charity of papists ; but also of active 
obedience without reserve. And that is to assist, defend, 
and maintain him in everything, whereby he shall be 
pleased to exercise his absolute power — ^though he should 
command to bum the Bible as well as the Covenant, and 
to bum and butcher all that will not go to Mass — ^which 
we have all grounds to expect will be the end of his 
clemency at the last." Thus Shields and Renwick had 
understanding to know the facts, and they did not mince 
the matter. 

Nothing could have had such a powerful and telling 
influence upon the British nation, or have tended so to 
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bring about the Revolution, as these public declarations^ 
private correspovdencea, and dying testimonies. The 
process going on was, like the results, sometimes witnessed 
by those crossing the Atlantic. An immense iceberg is- 
beheld towering to the skies, threatening destruction to all 
that come in contact with it, as it sails near the margin of 
the stream from the gulf of Mexico. Unseen to human 
eye, the lower parts, which once were heaviest, have 
gradually melted ; and then, in a moment it topples over. 
So that great iceberg of Absolution seemed not only weighed 
down by the abject submission and cringing servility of 
men in office both in Church and State, but about to freeze 
out and overwhelm national life and liberty. The voice of 
the one man in Scotland who resolutely upheld the banner 
of freedom in the Southern Highlands — James Renwick — 
that iceberg had crushed and silenced. There seemed to 
human eye no obstacle now to prevent the complete return 
of popery to power. In the home government every place 
of trust and influence was filled with popish or servile tools, 
while the bigoted king of France, Louis the Great, was 
ready to assist — a greater iceberg moving up to the aid of 
his brother despot — so as all the more surely to crush and 
sink the ship of British liberty. Ah ! I think I see the 
giant scoundrel reel and topple over. Look at him I There 
he goes — rushing down that back stahr on the bank of the 
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river Tliames. There he is, aweltering for thirty-six houra 
in that skipper's buiikle glad of a morsel of fried bacon, 




EiccotriHi of Benvick, 



done in a pan, the hole of which is stuffed with a " tairy 
clout," until at length he sinks from human observation in 
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the whirlpool of mean dependency upon the King of 
France. 

It is instmctive to mark the last stages of the melting 
process. Drunken with the potion of Royal Prerogative, 
James went on from stage to stage, setting aside the laws 
and breaking the Constitution of the kingdom; and although 
he had a strong following for a time, and flatterers to the 
last moment, all crying out that these were small matters ; 
that there was really no danger, and that all would come 
right at last ; yet, men began to mark, to think, and to see 
— ^knowing well what popeiy really is — ^that they were 
being bound neck and heels to Rome. Their safety, so 
hi, lay in understanding the grand despotism of popery. 
Manifestly, if any nation becomes so ignorant or in£situated 
as to shut its eyes to the fact that popeiy is the greatest of 
all civil despotisms, as well as being an idolatrous system of 
religion, it will be found as Samson — shorn of its locks 
of strength. Knowing, then, what popeiy really is, and 
having the echoes of Scottish martyrs ringing in their ears, 
Englishmen, who ever have had a strong sense of freedom, 
began to tremble with alarm. 

James was dealing with the army, hoping by its means 
to overwhelm resistance ; but that reed also broke in his 
hand. He thought to test their obedience to Prerogative ; 
80 he caused one battalion to be ranged before him as a 
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sample. Expecting implicit obedience, he told them either 
to approve of all that he had done, or instantly to lay down 
their arms. The ground seemed to shake with the assault, 
:as every man — with a few popish exceptions — threw down 
their arms. Pale, and trembling with rage, which he barely 
concealed, he cried : " I will not again do you the honour 
of consulting you. Take up your arms." 

Madly blind still, he went on floundering and command- 
ing, by Prerogative, into more and more fatal errors — till 
he was made to know that a widespread conspiracy was 
going on between England, Scotland and Holland. The 
birth of a prince, and the prospect of a succession of popish 
sovereigns, evoked the storm ; and thereafter the Prince of 
Orange led fourteen thousand bayonets to Torbay. James, 
on the intimation of the invasion, fled ; and so the vacant 
throne was filled by William and Mary, who are thus 
reckoned to be of " immortal memory." 




Chapter XIV. 
HOW SCOTLAND SHOOK OFF THE YOKR 

JAMES was not the only individaal who was filled with 
consternation. The Scottish council and bishops now 
began to bethink themselves that others might be 
hanged and qaarteied for evil deeds, as they had 
caused very many to be for those that are approved of by 
good men. So, in haste, they flung open prison doors, and 
set sickly and dying prisoners firee. Down, in haste too, 
came bleached skulls and human members firom the city 
walls and gates — ^and now ! oh, how loving they professed 
to be ! Of course 1 all men had an equal right to liberty 
— especially of conscience ! And, surely, all should dwell 
together in love and unity! The base villains! as they 
were justly called — they thus spoke and acted simply 
because of the blood with which their hands were stained. 
The members of the council, it is true, were not all 
equally guilty. Some of them, from personal jealousy of 
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James and dislike of popery, took part in treating with the 
Prince of Orange; but they saw the crisis approaching, 
and self-interest cried aloud for an indemnity. The 
Scottish people, as a whole, arose equal to the emergency 
— the Covenanters in arms — and others, in presenting an 
address signed by the nobility and gentry to William in 
London, requesting him to call a convention of estates ; and 
that summons, however irregular in itself, being justified 
by the circumstances of the case, was universally obeyed. 
James had friends in that convention, but it did the work 
effectually. Fifteen articles were drawn up, enumerating 
breaches that had been committed on the constitution. 
It declared that forfeiture of the throne was the penalty of 
misgovemment. The declaration offered the throne to 
William and Mary; and these excluded papists for ever 
from ascending it. It said, " Whereas King James VII., 
being a professed papist, did assume the legal power and 
acted as king, without ever taking the oath required by 
law, whereby the king, at his accession to the government, 
is obliged to swear and maintain the Protestant religion, 
and to rule the people according to the laudable laws, and 
did, by the advice of evil and wicked counsellors, invade 
the frmdamental constitution of the kingdom, and altered 
it from a legal limited monarchy to an arbitrary despotic 
power, and in a public proclamation asserted an absolute 
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power to cass, annul, and disable all the laws, particularly 
the laws establishing the Protestant religion, and did 
exercise that power to the subversion of the Protestant 
religion and the violation of the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom." An enumeration of the arbitrary and persecuting 
acts complained of follows, and then the conclusion is thus 
stated : " Therefore the estates of the kingdom of Scotland 
find and declare that King James YII., being a professed 
papist, did assume, &c., (in the terms above stated) 

WHEREBY HE HATH FORFEITED THE RIGHT TO THE CROWN, 
AND THE THRONE IS BECOME VACANT." 

By this act, it will be observed that the very actions 
were condemned in which many in the convention had 
been engaged. The council gave forth another act of self- 
condemnation. They issued a proclamation that serious 
apprehensions existed that the Roman Catholics had risen 
in arms, and calling upon all Protestants to put themselves 
in a state of defence to secure their religion. 

That was a very diflferent time firom that which they 
had been accustomed to sing. These acts were simply 
repetitions and adoptions of the act of Cameron in 
1680, and of Renwick in 1685. Almost the only real 
difference lay in this, that Cameron's and Benwick's 
actions were peformed by a small consistent and en- 
lightened band of Christian patriots, whereas these last 
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were performed Ijy representatives of the nation, and 
who were inconsistent and blood-stained. Consequently, 
none that approve of the actions of the conventions in 
England and Scotland can consistently condemn those of 
Cameron and Renwick. Their memory ought rather to be 
venerated as two of the greatest of Scottish patriots, 
sacrificed on the altar of religious liberty. Richard 
Cameron laid the foundation-stone; and then representatives 
of the nation were called forth and compelled to erect and 
uphold the temple of freedom. Religious liberty was, by 
the Covenanters, first contended for, but as that could not 
be possessed when civil liberty was invaded, and as both 
exist or perish together — ^both were contended for and must 
now be maintained. "Shall the end of government be 
lost?" asked the Lanark declaration which the council 
caused to be burned by the hands of the common hangman. 
Shall that end be lost " through the weakness, wickedness, 
and tyranny of governors ? Must the people, by implicit 
submission and deplorable stupidity, destroy themselves 
and betray their posterity ? — become objects of reproach to 
the present generation, and of pity and contempt to the 
future?" Manifestly, as they declared, they had good 
grounds for shaking off that tyranny, which neither they 
nor their fathers had been able to bear. 

The request of the council, to rise in arms, was complied 
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with most heartily ; but, only by the true covenanters. A 
voice clear and loud as the clarion was heard when all 
others were mute, issuing from the mountain solitude of 
the Wanlock. "Duty and safety," it said, "demand that we 
should rise in a posture of defence." They armed and 
modelled themselves, eight hundred strong, into a military 
force — ^the first volunteers who appeared in arms for the 
revolution. At the bloody battle in the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, the detested Claverhouse was slain, and there left 
stripped and naked by his own forces who were the victors. 
They came pouring down thereafter, these fierce Highland- 
ers, in thousands upon the little Cameronian regiment that 
held Dunkeld for William and Mary; but they soon retired, 
exclaiming that they " would fight with men and not with 
devils." The brave young Colonel Clelland, who had been 
the leader at Drumclog, gained this victory at the sacrifice 
of his life ; and this victory, in effect, decided the campaign, 
so far as Scotland was concerned. They were prepared to 
have raised two or three other regiments, but the offer was 
declined ; probably because commanders and others wanted 
nothing to do with the covenanted reformation. 

Thus it is always. Men will eat the fruit, but they will 
not plant the seed. And many who prize the results 
would, if they could, abolish or bum the covenants. The 
Marquis of Argyle, before his execution, declared, " Gml 
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hath laid engagements upon Scotland. We are tied by 
covenants in religion and reformation. Those yet unborn 
are yet engaged. It passeth the power of all magistrates 
to absolve from the oath of God." In one way or another, 
as Samuel Rutherford said, "If one covenant be thrown 
into the fire, it cannot be so burned or buried as not to 
have a resurrection." The furnace was heated sevenfold, 
but the yoke of despotism was broken off by the right arm 
of the Almighty, to whom Scotland had plighted her word. 
Since then the prospect has ever increased in brightness, 
and that civil and religious liberty, bought by the heart's 
blood of Scotland's sons and daughters, will not only prove 
a lasting heritage, provided their children prove faithful to 
the trust committed to their care ; but that double blessing 
will circle on from shore* to shore, generation after genera- 
tion, till the blessings of time are lost in the ocean of 
infinite and eternal blessedness. 



Chapter XV. 
THE BEACON OX THE ROCK. 

flj BRILLIANT light, as from a pharus, dmiv thiis Ih» 

iPk discerned shining forth frimi the Scottish Patmos. 

A© The Beacon was lighted up daring the fieiy conflict, 

and it still sends out its warning and guiding rays. 

Its Covenanting memories reveal the true character of the 

greatest antagonist of truth and freeilom, while discovering 

the path of dutv and safetv. 

THE ANTAGONIST. 

Popery has ever two weapons at hand whereby to enforce 
and secure her claims — Force and Fraud. Foi'ce to be put 
forth when she is strong and Protestantism is weak. Fraud 
whereby to beguile, divide, and overcome the strength of 
the defences that are on the side of the truth. She has 
kept it no secret that, so soon as she is in the ascendant. 
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Force to bend the free-will of men to her sovereign sway is 
ready to be employed. 

Trace the recent history of popish aggressions in Britain, 
and the weapon of Fraud is beheld secretly and constantly, 
day by day and year by year, more and more steady at work 
to beguile and conquer the will and power of Great Britain, 
that thereby she may beguile and conquer the will and 
power of the civilized world. 

By fraudulent declarations, the so-called Emancipation 
Act of 1829, was secured. By fraudulent representations, 
and methods, concession after concession has since that date 
been obtained. Thus her priests are found in our jails, 
penitentiaries, army, and navy. Thus she has schools 
supported largely out of the public ftmds, while Protestant 
education is partly under her control. Thus, one by one 
the Protestant safeguards raised by our fathers around Pro- 
testant religion and liberties have been set at nought. And 
now, the spectacle is beheld not only of a popish Hierarchy 
in Scotland, a popish Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty's 
Household, while another popish peer has been elevated as 
near as possible to the throne by being appointed Governor- 
General of India ; but Fraud is ready to be employed in 
opening up for her a way to the occupancy of the throne 
itself. 

This weapon of Fraud has been so skilfully wielded as to 
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secure national endowments of over a million sterling per 
annum, — and statesmen of eveiy shade of politics have 
been beguiled by her fascination. At the present time a 
fearful harvest of terrorism, lawlessness, and blood is being 
reaped fix)m the seeds of popery so long sown in various 
parts of Ireland ; while Protestant Presbyterian Ulster 
remains peaceable, loyal, happy, and free. Notwithstand- 
ing, the shaft of fraud has also been shot from the Vatican. 
Ireland is sought to be pacified through the influence 
of the Pope, and that at a great cost. Thus, steadily and 
astutely Fraud is at work to secure advancement to 
supremacy of power and influence in the high places of the 
land. 



MORE TO FOLLOW. 

But the past and present have been oidy as a period of 
preparation for more thoroughly concerted action in order 
to the overthrow of the Protestant Constitution and liberties 
of BritaiiL Expelled from popish lands, floods of Jesuits 
are being allowed to arrive, to erect their standards, and to 
carry on their nefarious work of sapping and mining. And, 
how admirably adapted they are for that purpose is easily 
perceived when the great principle that underlies their 
code of morality is contemplated. It is that "the end 
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sanctifies the means." Not less so when their methods of 
operation are regarded. These are to adopt any means, 
intrigue, plot, or device whatever, that may be commanded 
by the superior — every member being bound by oath to 
submit his own to that absolute will. 



PRELATIC AGENCIES. 

Not only are the shoals of male and female pioneers sent 
throughout all classes of society who are subjects of the 
Pope — as of old, a Prelatic hierarchy, with a very thin veil 
of Protestantism— is being re-organised, whose ultimate 
outcome and natural result can only be popish idolatry and 
despotism. Speaking of a new Episcopal chapel under the 
shade of Ben Nevis, and another in Glencoe, their organ 
says : — " We may reasonably hope that some lost ground is 
being recovered in the Highlands." But it is not only there 
that ritualistic services of the most extreme type, ritualistic 
literature, and "gifts to blind" are being employed — ^the 
crusade is general, and more successful than is believed. 

These and other craftily-devised and executed projects 
have but one sure and certain issue, — ^the triumph of popish 
despotism, and the consequent subversion of our blood* 
bought liberties. 
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THE BULE OF THE CONFUCT. 

Though marshalled in different companies, onis should 
be the thoughts and feelings that occu{ned the mind and 
heart of " the brave soldier, and a devout christian " who, 
in April of 1713, stood on the sea beach of Dunbar, with 
his eyes steadfastly fixed upon the Bass. "This sight," he 
said, " occasioned serious thoughts, and a thankful frame of 
mind, to think of the long train of mercy and goodness that 
has followed me these many years since I was there, when 
there was far from any appearance or expectation of such 
things ' as Providence has now done for ma' " The officer 
who spoke thus was Colonel John Blackadder, the youngest 
son of the martyr of the Bass. Entering the Cameronian 
regiment in 1689, he distinguished himself in Queen Anne's 
wars ; but, disgusted with the licentiousness of the army, he 
was about to, and did settle in Scotland, as Governor of 
Stirling Castle, and as an elder of the Presbyterian Church. 
The Scottish people have abundant cause to think of that 
goodness and mercy which have extended over and beyond 
the nation ; and as the old enemy, unchanged and unchange- 
able, vigorously resumes the war, although in a somewhat 
different form, the advice of the experienced soldier ought 
not to be lost upon us and " on the hot stiff men on both 
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sides" of the sections of the Church. " It will certainly be 
disastrous," as Colonel Blackaddersaid, "if we should spend 
all our fire upon one another." The wise admonition of 
Colonel Blackadder was to be on guard at every point of 
attack. We " should not be like a general or an army that 
sends out all its sentries one way, while the enemy comes- 
and attacks us in a different quarter, where we are not 
expecting it, and therefore are unprepared." United, or- 
ganised, and defenaivet as well as aggressive or offensive 
labour is absolutely necessary ; such as Churches and Pro- 
testant associations present for adoption. To these let 
cordial support be accorded. And personally a stand for 
" Christ and His truth " is as needful in these days. 

It was told to the honour of a keeper of the Bass, that 
the Sabbath was by him kept inviolate, and how heroically 
he warded ofi^ the seductions of Rome. A Boman Catholic 
visitor brought a priest with his daughter, by whom the 
young lady was confirmed in the niins of the old chapeL 
The keeper had witnessed the ceremony, and on its con- 
clusion the Priest, turning towards him, inquired whether 
he would not now kneel before the altar and follow in a 
like dedication. His reply is worthy of note and imitation 
by all leal-hearted Presbyterians and Protestants. " Me ! " 
he cried out in astonishment, as he pointed to the myriad 
of sea fowl soaring in the surrounding air, " Me ! Na, na I 
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I'm thankfu' there's mair sense gi'en me. I wad just as 
soon, sir, fa' doon an' worship ane o' thae puir solan geese 
aboot us, as gang on wi' ony sic' mockery ! " 

Let thoughts of our Scottish Patmos ever enkindle 
feelings not only of gratitude, but of as intense abhorrence 
of prelatic tyranny, popish and kingly despotism, as well as 
of grateful service to the King of kings. 




Chapter XVI. 
THE LOOK OUT. 

E have spent a considerable time on the island, and 
a lovely day is passing into a still lovelier evening. 
See, the sun hangs low over the western shoulder 
of North Berwick-Law, in a sky embrowned along 
the horizon by a diffused vapour, the effect of an incipient 
frost ; and the light, tinged as if with blood, falls in one 
ruddy sheet athwart the glassy surface of the sea, now 
undisturbed by a single ripple, and imparting a deep tinge 
of purple to the brown ruins at our feet, and the lichened 
rocks around us. The shadow of the Bass, elongated for 
miles, stretched in darkness towards the east, like the 
shadow of the mysterious pillar of cloud of old along the 
sands of the desert; while dim in the haze toward the 
north, we can discern, and barely discern, the uncertain 
outline of the gray cliffs of May, with its white pharoS' 
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atop, that seems a sheeted spectre, — ^the solitary inhabitant 
of some island of cloudland The steep precipices of the 
neighbouring coast, frowned dark and cold in the shade, 
but the red beam slants warmly along the level expanse 
of fields atop ; and though the stem Tantallon presents to 
us his shady side, there is a strange brightness in the 
gleam of his eyes. There is a magnificent combination of 
hiry wildness and beauty in the scene. And yet, it is all 
a reality, though a transitory one. It tarnishes and fades 
as the sun sinks lower in the cloud, and in a brief half hour 
all is enveloped in gray. And then, late in the night, the 
moon, far in its wane, will arise and reveal, amid the deep 
solitude of the islet, a scene of drear and ghostly uncer- 
tainties, — jutting cliffs and walls, and a dark sea around, 
traversed by one broad pathway of undulating light. And 
then, morning will dawn, and the beam redden and 
strengthen, and the canvass will exhibit, within the old 
outlines, another and fresher succession of colours. Thus 
with every passing hour and season does the landscape 
alter, — now tranquil in the calm, anon troubled with 
tempest ; and thus has it ever altered ; but not merely has 
the filling up — the shades and colours — done so, but the 
solid outlines also. And, when standing, during this 
exquisite evening hour, beside the little pyramid on the 
summit of the rock, we could not help wishing that we 
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could see scene succeed scene."* Would that we could 
anticipate not only the rising and the peaceful splendour 
of the Sun of Righteousness upon Scotland, now enveloped 
in midnight gloom, but the prevalence of that perfect day 
in all the earth predicted when the Sun of the Church 
shall no more set — the Lord being her everlasting light, 
and her Gk>d her glory. 



THE COMING GLORY. 

" May there not be a time coming when the just made 
perfect shall look back upon all ill, moral and physical, 
with a similar feeling; when the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil shall grow once more beside the tree of life 
in the paradise of God, but when its fruit, rendered 
wholesome by the transmutative power, shall be the subject 
of no primitive prohibition ; and when the world which we 
inhabit, wrapped round with holiest associations, as once 
the dungeon-house and scaffold of a divine sufferer, shall 
be regarded — disreputable as we may now deem its annals 
with reverence and respect, as the Bass of the universe, and 
its history be deemed, perhaps, the most precious in the 
archives of heaven ? " * 



Geology of the Basi, by Hugh jollier. 
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VINDICATION AND TRIUMPH. 

At the distance of two hundred years, " white robes have 
been given unto every one of them." A wide spread 
commemoration of the covenanting struggle has been held 
all over Scotland, in which Presbyterian ministers and 
people connected with all the several branches of the 
church of Scotland have taken a deep interest. And not 
only has the character, principles, and work of our renowned 
ancestors been thus amply vindicated ; another important 
issue has been beheld in the same year, 1880. In the 
assemby of the Second Presbyterian Council at Philadel- 
phia, composed of representatives of all the Presbyterian 
churches of the world, a striking testimony has been given 
to the living powerful energy of those Presbyterian 
principles, which two hundred years ago were endeavoured 
to be crushed out of existence. And beyond that, these 
triennial councils in their large and loving unity, point 
forward to the coming unity of brethren in Christ in all 
the world, when the principles for which the covenanters 
suffered will assuredly triumph in so far as these were thetrue 
principles of Christianity, " righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost." 

HOW ? 

For many centuries in familiar proverb the magnificent 
Castle of Tantallo]}, long in ruins, has, with the Bass Bock, 
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been associated as subjects of two impossibilities. And we 

may as well think to 

**Ding doun Tantallon, 
Mak' a Brig to the Bass/* 

as expect that popery will ever cease to prosecute her claim 
to that absolute and despotic supremacy in our land, which 
for four centuries she wielded to the detriment of all that 
is pure and good and holy. Yet, what seems impossible to 
man is very easily permitted and effected by God. The 
old man with his solitary tuffc of long hair upon his forehead, 
has been recognised, not only whetting his scythe on the 
stone-work of Tantallon, but leisurely and hopefully blow- 
ing away the detached particles of dust with his breath. 
Some advanced scientific engineer may even venture, as the 
Tay Bridge, a project of 

«^ Making a brig to the Bass." 

Whether that be or not. He who has proclaimed — " I will 
overturn, overturn, overturn, till He come whose right it is, 
and I will give it Him," and who has " dang doun " the 
Tantallon of the Temporal power of the papacy, can as 
easily " ding doun " the spiritual power. Then, " that Wicked 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of His mouth 
and destroy with the brightness of His coming." The gulf 
will yet be bridged over, and " the Ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come with singing unto Zion." 
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PRAYERFUL ANTICIPATION AT THE BASS. 

*^ First visit made, where ruined castle weirdly stands, 

Seaward, alone, 
Bald rock in view, to Highest Heaven lifted up my hands 

In prayerful tone. 

Avenge the memory of our martyred sires of old 

With sharper sword. 
And let their patriot spirit — ^noble, pure, so bold — 

On us be poured. 

Too long this blood-bought realm base error^s chains opprest, 

Mid gloom and woe ; 
But now, by freedom true and gospel grace been blest, 

On Heaven-ward go. 

It comes again to crush, by fraud and force, great foe 

Of man and God ; 
Upraise, unite, lead chosen instruments, and then 

Heave off the load. 

« 

Till nations, mother of them all nations be, 

At love's dear feet, 
Haste back to God anew, and man with man agree 

The Christ to greet. 

Then angels' loudest song, in choirs o'er Judah's plain, 

For Saviour birth — 
Glory, and peace, and goodwill— in sweeter far refrain, 

Ascend from earth." 



J. o. 
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